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[ONE PENNY. 


SAM SAWBONES ; 


The Life and Adventures of a Medical 
Student, 


By BRACEBRIDGE HEMYNG, 
Author of ‘The Harkaway Stories,” ĝe. 
— 
OHAPTER XI, 

LOVE AT FIRST BIGHT, 


= ROMISE me I shall see him,” pleaded 
Lulie. 


“(CHEER UP, MY FRIEND ; ALL WILL YET BE WELL.” 


“You thall.” 

She tripped lightly up the steps, disappearing 
in the elegant house of Mr. Marcell, who,-if one 
could be allowed to judge by external surround- 
ings, was very comfortably cff for all the good 
things of this world. > 

Quite a crowd had collected during this con- 
versation ; the groom had taken possession of the 
runaway horee, and seeing his employer, handed 
him bis young mistress’s hat. 


how it Eappened, Rein broke.’’ 


to the stable,” said Mr. Marcell. 


$ 


“ Very sorry sir,” he faid ; “capt understand |’ 


“ You must tèst the rein another time, -Be off |, 


Sam was standing on the footpath, and Jack 
Scalpel was engaged in charitably brushing him 
down. 

A considerable quantity of mud had collected 
on his clothes, and he was bleeding slightly 
from a few scratches, but otherwise he was un- 
hurt, though much shaken from his jolting over 
the stones. = 

“ You got out of that very well, my young and 
intelligent friend,” said Jack. : 

“ Yes, indeed,’ replied Sem.* “Though I 
didn’t care. for myself then, if ske was vnburt.”’ 

“ Your’re beginning io be a knight-errext 
early.’ -~ baat 
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“T’m mot a coward ;: thav’s all I care for.” 

‘¢ Who said you were? I look upon you as an 
~ honour to the hospital, and don’t you forget it, 
young fəllow. We'llpntit in the papers. How 
wo 


you like to see— 

‘Gallant Oondnet of a Young Medical Student. 
.He Saves a Young Lady on a Runaway 
Hore at the Risk of his Life. 

Sam Smalibones to the Rescue. 

pE Fall Particulars of tho Gallant Deed.’ 


and all that sort of thing ?”’ 

‘ You can cheese that, for I don’t want it 
known,” replied Sam. “Oome along. Tve 
done my duty as a Man, and that’s all I care 
“Hm !’’ said Jack Scalpel. ‘ Virtue ig its 
own | rd, eb 1”? 

“ I don’t care if it isn’t. 

— Mr. Marcell now came up and touched Sam’s 
arm. 

“ Aro yon the—a—person who saved my 
child ? ” he asked. 

“ T stopped the horse, sir,” replied Sam. 


“& Verygood. Will you have the kindness to | 


step inside ? ” continued the old gentleman. 

“Tm a thousand times obliged to you for your 
invitation,” replied Sam; ‘‘ but really I hope 
you’ ll excuse me.” 

‘* Why should I?” 

“ You see I’ve been a little knocked abont in 
the scrimmage with the horse, and I am scarcely 
in trim to present myself before a lady.” 

“Oh, that’s all rubbish; we'll ma 
allowances for want! They don’t call me 
souled John Marcell for nothing, and you’ve done 
me the greatest service you c for the worst 
calamity which could befall me wouid be ti 
loss of my Lulie, l 
good-looking young f 
from me some day; but step inside.” 

“All right ! ”’ 

ag Ana your oe 

“ Allow me! Phis sis My, Jobn Seslpe 
Iam Sam Sawhones, both medical studente. 

“ Happy to meet you. Como along !”?- 

He Jed the way up the sieps, 


H 


The people had boen trying to find ont who | 


the courageous young mau was that had saved the 
life of the lady atthe risk of hisogn. 

Sam’s mud-bespatiered attire and bis going 
up to the house with the Owner sétiled the ques- 
tion. 

“That’s him!” they eried. 
That’s the one without bisbat! Lets give hima 
Sas ; come, boys, œ lusty Hurray! ‘rab! 

rah ! 

The members of the crowd responded heartil: 
to this invitation, and a loud, cordial cheer aed 
vp from a throats. 

A man witha mote-hock hed been listening 
6 the conversation between Mr. Marcell end 


m. 

‘* H'm !” he muttered, looking at Bis book ; 
“TIl go to the Press Clu and a Fr this up for 
my. paper, and we'll have it in the ¢{Mocn’ to- 
morrow. Got the names all right. Sam Baw- 
bones, medical student ; John tho’s the 
wealthy soapboiler—I know him. . He ealled the 
girl Lulie. Pretty name. 
romantic. Runaway horse, ‘J ipdepypemsation. 

First-class, and Tans ‘the only ats 4 pe Aira gotit. 
Lucky I was passing.” 

With a subdued chuckle at being so fortunate 
as to forestall the other members of the press, he 
put his note-book in his pocket-and strolled on to 
the street to indulge in a glass of brandy on the 
strength of his sensation, 

When the door closed behind Mr. Marcell and 
his young acquaintance, the crowd dispersed, and 
the street resumed its wonted- appearance once 
more, 

Lulie had lost no time in changing her riding- 
habit and doing, up her lovely bair, -so .that ne 
wasin the drawing-room -waiting their coming 
_ attired in a handsome silk dress, and looking as 

charming as if she had not assort time before 
been on the brink of a terrible accident, which, 
if it had not eoat her life, would have most likely 
broken her limbs or rulned-her beauty. for.ever. 
- Nhe ose with much grace and simplicity. to 
» thank her preserver, while. her face was covered 

with blushes. 


Her father introduced the students, who were 


es 


wie. 


think some of you | » r, 
s wili be stealing her | marr 


E 


Fent itp” 


| that ehe would be xepy muc 


“Look at him? 


Whole thing quite- 
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struck with the eyidences of wealth and refine- 
ment which surrounded them on alll sides. 


Yet Sam had nothing but eyes for Lulie, whom 


he thought the mostcharming young lady it had 
ever been his foriune to seo before. A 
‘“ Believe me, Mr, Sawhbones,’”’ said Lulie 


Marcell, “that Ishall never, never cease tothank 
you all my life. My ride was along one, I passed 
many people. None offered to help me, and I 
gave myself up for lost. Oh! the herror of those 
few dreadful minutes.” 

She covered her face wiih Ler hands, as if to 
shut out some horrible sight. 
porer mind. I¢ is all over now,” exclaimed 
her father. 

“Yes, thank heaven! And my brave 
dgliverer——” | 7 

“ Pray say no moreabontit,” interrupted Sam. 
“Iam sufficiently rewarded by seeing you here 
safo and sound, and if Mr. Marcell will have the 
extreme kindness to lend me an old hat to go 
home in, I shall be perfectly happy.”’ 

“ My dear young friend, there arphalf.a Josph 
on the rack. Take your choice?’ said ‘ 
Marcell. 3 

* Phank you.” 

‘¢ And permit me,” said Lulie, drawing a very 
valuable and handsome ring from her finger, “ to 
atk you toaccept this as a slight token of my 
esteem and regard.’ - 

It was a plain gold hoop, set all the way round 
with emeralds and diamonds. 

t Ob! it’s too much,” replied Sam. 

‘‘ Please take it,’’ she urged. 

“Don’t be at all basbful, young fellow,” 
exclaimed Mr. Marcell, with the bad, but 
pardonable taste which many self-made men 
cannot get ridof. ‘‘She’s got plenty more, and 
nd ring isn’t a circumstance to a girl 
who will have half a million from me on her 


9? 


am . 
“Well, my dear, what have I said wrong now? 
Its all my own money, and hopesily come by, 


” Why, “eertainiy.”* 3 > 

“ Then give him the ring, and let’s havo no 
more powwowing about it?” | 

Sam sawa look inher eyes which showed bim 


inted if he 
refused any longer. gy 
So be accepted tho token witha bow end some 
pouttered thanks. 
“Won't you stay to dimper?” asked Mr. 
Marcel). p 


“ Not to day, thank you”? 

s Well, jast as you gay ; but you'll have to 
come and see us. Don’t stand n ceremony 
ra a PLE 
houte ora igh d sing lost her p ; 

“ I hope frequently to do myself the pleasure,” 
answered Sam, à i 

“ And we shall, I’m sure, be equally pleased to | 
see Mr. Benge said Lulie, £ 

It was Jack’s turn to bow now. | 
3 ae find yout tise hospital 2” poked 

: 

“Oh, yesi” 


“ Becanse I want you gentlemen to hononr my 
next ball. . = - 

#When will thet ba?” i 
ih, 2 Jorimight, and you will not fail to 

They declared nothing should prevent their 
doing so, and took their leave. 

Lulie gave Sam an affectionate pressure of the 
hand, and a look almost of love, but she instantly 
looked down, as if angry with “herself for giving 
way to such emotion, 

When the students got outside; Sam had on a 


felt hat.of Mr. Marcell’s, and looked respectab!e 
again. 


They walked across back to town. 

Say, Sam, do you know what. L.think ?”’ 
asked Jack Scalpel, 

cs po ! 7? ; i x 

“ There's no chance for yon in that quarter.’ 

Sam blushed up to his, eyes. 

“I wasn’t dreaming of -such .a,.thing,’’ he 
exclaimed. | ae 

“ Yes you were ; you, can’t decelve me. I’ve 
been there myself, young,as Lam. I’ve had two 
love affairs, and: I know .frqm,Miss Lulie; Mar- 


“Oh! papa,” said Lulie, blushing as she saw | 
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cell’s manner that she is already engaged to 
another.”? 

“If I thought that ’d——” 

He was checked abruptly by Jack’s laughter, 

** You'd knock his blooming head eff,” said 
Jack; * of course you would. I know what 
yonu’d like to do ; stab the ruffian to the heart ; 
calcine his bones; plunge a dagger into his aorta ; 
cut his carotid artery ; makp mincemeat of 
his ears ; and sall hig curly locks for dogr- 
Mats. > 

“ Oh ! cheese it,” said Sam. ‘** Your’s always 
raving.” 

Jack did not torment him any more, though he 
felt very much like doing it ; fortunately for 
Sam’s bina fg rg madly, desper- 
wtely, bli in ve Wi $h retty L 8 
was suddenly recalled to the AAt e world 


by a touch of his usual complaint. 

‘So help me never!” he exclaimed. “Ive 
got a thirst on me a yard long. Its been an 
awful time between drinks.” 

66 Wel” hogan Sam. 

“Qh, no, you don’t. There no water about 
this racket, so you can let ‘ well’ alone,” he in- 
terrupted. 

“J didn’t mean that.” 

“ Dc n’t care what you mean. 
pub and stand some malt liquid.” 

* All right,’’ replied Sam. 

They entered the pub, which was neatly fitted 
up with a handsome bar, chairs and tables, well 
supplied with papers. 

The wells were adorned with pictures, and at 
the back was a billiard-table, at which two young 
men were playing billiards. 

Sam called for some bitter, and regarded his 
new ring. 

‘Tent it good?” exclaimed Jack, putting 
down his glass. 

t [think it’s very protty,’’ replied Sam. 
‘* Pretty. Who ever heard of beer being called 
pretty?” 

t‘ It was the ring, not the beer,” replied Sam, 
in some confusion. _ 

* O-oh,” said Jack, ‘‘that’s how the wind 
blows, is it? Sam Saw bones, you're a gone coon. 
No more, sir, will you grace ihe lecture-room, for 
if you are asked to give your opinion of the 
proper mode of reducing a fracture you will ask 
your keoturer if his question applies to a broken 
heari.”’ 

“ Give us a rest,” answered Sam. 

‘s]’d play youa gamo of billiards, only those 
fellows have got the table?’ 

‘¢ They’ ve had it long enough. Pil challenge 
that tall one, and play him for the table. How’s 
that ? ” replied Sam. 

-— &Go it, young one,” said Jack. 

Sam was à little exeited, and he did not stop to 

consider what the consequences of his act might 


Going up to the table, he exclaimed— 

< FI play you, sir, whether you and your friend 
orl and mine haye this table for the next hour.” 

“ But we have the right of possession, as you 


observe,” replied the Ung ng man. 
Pi admit th but Tve made you a fair 


“ Play him, Jef,” said his companion. 
“J don’t mind, though his proposal was some- ~ 
what cheeky,” answered the person addressed as 
def. “When two mon come in to play a few 


riendiy games of billi it’s hard they sh 
i e BAA thoy should 


“Play him, I say. Im tired,” rejoined his 
companion. 

Sam had taken off his coat, and was chalking 
his cue. - 

‘¢ How many up ?”’ he asked. 

“ Fifty.” 

“ Drinks aud-cigars, on the game? ”’ 

“ As you.please.”’ TRU 

“ Agreed,” exclaimed Jeff. “Break the “ 

alls.”’ : 

— “ TPH bust them for you, and bet you -a crown I 
score,’ replied Sam. C Tt 

‘* No,” answered Jeff. “Play your game.” 

Sam ppt his left hand on the table, made a 
bridge, and prepared tostrike. ` eis 

“ Hold!” suddenly exclaimed Jeff, 

Looking up in surprise, Sam hesitated. 

“ What’s the, matter, with yon??? he inquired. 


6s Simply that I ref ise to ay ith a thief? 
was the calm reply. poms! = aig bia a 


Come into this 


and his honour regujzed H 
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All the blood in Sam’s body seemed to rush up 
to his face. 

“Til allow no One to say that tome!’ he ex- 
claimed, “ and you must take it bidt.” 

‘I’m taking nothing back to-day.” -~ 

‘But you don’t know me, nor am I aware that 
I ever saw you before to-day.” : 

“That makes no diference,” answered the 
stranger. “Tsay you are ya thief; and I won't 
play with you.” l 

Jack Sca)pel and the other man looked on in 
surprise, and did not know how to act. 5 

They could see that there was to be án in- 
= quarrel, and hey to ayoid it they knew 
not. 5 =f 
Sam hed been openly insulted-in è publie Tost 


“Tes 


t 
= “gy e pe 
Fi Br tw 


It seemed to be a putvosdless Manlt oo. i 
Sam saw Jeff’s eyes fixed on the risg He wore. 
“ Why do yon look at my ring ?’’*he inquired. 
“Because that ring induces mieta cail you 
what I have, as I’'know you could not bave come 
honestly by it..’’ ; ed — 
one ring was given me an hopr ago by a 
ady? = San 
** You may mean that it was tñ the lady’s pos- 
session at that time,” said Je fi, with & scornful, 
sneering laugh. i = 
“I demand an apology,” said Sam, 
“You will have none from mé,” was the ingo- 
lent answer. | ; Bee eae 
“Are you drunk or crazy ?™ Sam continued, 
going up to him. Ss 
‘‘Neither. Tell me who gave you the ring.” 
“I do not like to mention’a lady’s name in a 
public place, but as the cipéumstances of the case 
seem to demand that I should do so, I will tell’ 
you that it was presented to me by Miss -Lulie 
arcell, of Kensington.” 3 
‘Nonsense! She wouldn’t look at you!” 
“I swear it, on my honour.” | 
*‘You’re s Har!” said the stranger. 
This was more than Sam could bear. | 
“ Pil knodk you’re ugly head off!” he cried, 
Springitg forward. — — Sp 
_ Sef endeavoured to strike him with the cùe he 
held in his hand, but Sam was too quick for hitb, 
and easily avoided the blow. Roe 
Then he dashe! at the insolent young stranger, 
and they met in a fierce encounter, Sam trying to 
hit his opponent, whie the laiter appeared 
anxious to save his face from beieg di-figured 
Jeff got his arms round Sam, and struggled 
hard to throw him, b«t Sam managed to trip him 


up. 

He fell against the tablo. 

_ In the encounter his shift wai torn down the 
back, revaaling his naked shoulders. 

“ Hello, I say! Whats this?” cried Jack 
Scalpel. “Lot him g>, Sam; if be offers to 
touch you I'll brain him with the butt of a cue.” 

Sam relinquished his hold, while Jeff retreated 
to the wall and leant against it, as if anxious to 
hide his back. = 

He favoured the assembled company with a 
black scowl. : 

“ Haye you got all the crowd with you?’’ he 
asked. | 

‘* No,” replied Sam. ‘‘I want no help.” 

“ How is it,’ continued Jeff, “that you Bald- 
ies whom I thought my friend, have turned on 
me?” 3 

“ Ask yourself, my dear fellow,’’ was the 
answer, Aerie 

“What do you mean.” 

“Just this. Whatever truth there may be in 
your accusation dgainst this young fellow, about 
whom I know nothing, you have your name 
written on your back,” 

Jeff turned as ghastly pale as a corpse. 

“ Good God !” ‘he murmured. “Ts this fatality 
ever to haunt me?” 

‘What has he got on his back? ” asked Sam. 

« The word ‘thief,’ answered Jack Scalpel. 

‘¢ Just whet he’s called you, and ib , 

Sam waited to hear no more, 

He sprang forward and dragged the man from 
the wall, which action was not resisted. 

He was as quiet as a lamb now. ` 

All the insolence and pugnacity had been taken 
out of him. ERNA 

Sam took one look at the dark coloured letters, 
and saw his Work. 

“ Jefferson Claygrave!” ho exclaimed. 


~ 
-m © 
: 


d Sam, MGTKEd, 
+80 long as you have that ring on your fioger.” 


‘ Yes, that is my name,” was the faint reply i 


“and you—you are——’ 
* Doctor Sawbones’s son.” ae 
Jefferson Olay gravs put on his coat and hat. 
In a sullen ters: heexclained— cee oie 
“We shall ntt again by —— 1? 


Then he wathed 2way, this face burniog witty, 


shame, and his Heid hanging: down... - i 
Ba'd«in and Jack Sca'pel camo to Sam. 
“ Hx»laia this tò ua,” ubey said. 
“I marked that man,” he replied, “ang I.did 
it under a mistake’? 
“« Ho isnot a tiist? = 
‘* No, he is sim izan eosortunate- young map, 


ang Iain: 
+) i 


PEE sasrin, PFR 
P3 Bam sank intoa char, and was plunged ina 


deep reverie, 


CHAPTER XH. 
A WARNING LETTER, 


| MINDEUL of his promiseto Jack that he ahonld 


gue with Bim that day, Sam at length reused 
had falen and said : 

‘‘ Where sball me go? ’’ 

Jack left.off whistling, and replied ; 


‘© Will you leave itto me to provide the an 


guet?” =n 

‘J will.” 

t Regardless of expense?” 

“ Cottainiy,’’ answered Saw, scarcely kaowlag 
or caring What answer he gave. : 

Jack Scalpel was now in his element, for be 
flattered himself that he kuew how to order a 
dinner—and eat it, too—as well as anybody. 

hey quitted the tavern, as it was Jack’s 

intention to dine at the Brunswick. pr. 


a 


ar 


Not often was it that his funds allowed him to | 
indulge in all the luxuries of the season, and it 
gaye him great’ ploasure to be able to dogo on this 


k 5 


occasion, 
i You'll never be broke, 
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i What do you mean P” asked S 

“It would a up for. ae 

“Do you mean that T am ever likely to ba such 
an unmitigated blackguard—such 2 mercenary 
wretch as to pledge it?” interrupted Sam. | 

“I certainly did intend to convey that im- 
pression.” in ks 


“Then understand, oncə for all, I would rather 


ten thousand times part with my life than with 
that.” E 


t All right, my son; you needn’t geton your. 
high horse about it Ihivo hypothecated many 


a family relic.” 

i You haye?” 

‘ Yes, sirree. [remember once athome I wanted 
to go to the circus badly, and dad wouldn't give 
me any money; grandmother came along to stay 
with us, and left an expensive set of false teeth 
for a while inahand-bowl. I saw them, I seized 
them, I pawned them, and she was actually 
obliged to buy the ticket from me before she could 
eat any dinner.” 

“Im afraid you're a hard case,” remarked 
Sam. 

‘© What d’yer sa-ay?’’ cried Jack. 

« You're bad, = 

‘¢ Box ’em up and take ’em away,” rejoined 
Jack. “ Bat taking of hard cases, you’re not 
very soft,”’ 

“ How?” 

“ You got a pull on that fellow.” 

** Which ? ” 

“ The one with the literary back. Tell us all 
about that.” 3 

“I can’t. 


? 


It’s a long story, and—and——” 


“Phe fact is, you’d rather not. Very well. 
That settles it. Pil not press you ; but PIL tell. 


you what I havean idea of.” 

«s What?” said Sam, who 
monosyllables. 

' we Mr. Jefferson is no rough, He is accustomed 
to move in good society.’’ | | 
~  Tmpossible.”’ 

“Why should it be so ?” 

“He! The son of a murderer, a common 
agsassin, who was lynched by a mob, and buried 
under the tree where he slew his victim,” © 

Ts that the case?” 
* As true as I’m standing here.”’ 


was speaking in 


‘still mote for haviog done what I 


lf from the apathetic state into which he jsaw the ring? That was jealousy. 


-boy, and cut him out.” 


p 
4 


| please”? 


“Tt that why you hate him ? 

‘No. : TI cut the story short. My father has 
old Cleygrave’s skeleton in his museum. ‘This 
young fellow wants his dad’s bones. He won’t 
give them up. Hs came to the house to take 
them, and I marked bis back like fiat which you 
saw with a lancet.:” z fo. 

* Is be well off?” A 

‘T think his father had property. He’s been 
brought up by a relative, and the mdéaey has been 
accumulating daring his minority? ~ 

t‘ Well, you can bet your last bob that Mr. Clay- 
grave, junior, is acquainted with Miss” Lilie 
Marcell.” pee Rig EN 
< Most unlikely. “Prove it,’? said Sam. - 
sf PE be wasn’t well knowato her, aud she to 
‘tim, how conld he fave recog vised herring on 
your finger ?” ’ | 

Ihis was conclusive. | 

Sam remained silent. oes 

‘¢ And another thing,” continued Jack Scalpel, 
‘he’s after Miss Lulie and her milion of money, 
or may name’s Tom Collins.’’ } 

‘Think so???’ 

t Pm sure of it. Didn’t he flare up directly ho 
Go in, wy 


hey were passing a gunsmith’s shop. 

‘ Hold on, won’t you, please? ’’ said Sam. 
“Vil be back in a moment.” 

He went into the shop, and returned in about 


2’? inquired Jack. 
|  Baying a Colt’s.” 3 ; 


..« Bh? What do you want ‘with a’shooter ? ” 

« Jeff Claygraye has threatened me more: than 
onçe. I apprehend danger from him, and Tm 
not going ‘to let him shoot me down like a dog, 
without my having some show for my life,” ré- 


»}fwo minutes. | 
E: di ihre: havo you been doing 


7 


puea Sam. — 


‘Nor do I blame you ; bat be careful.” 
« Oh ! I'll only act in self-defence.” 7 
Taey now reached the restaurant, tcok a table 
to themselves, and Jack exercised hits peculiar 


-gastronomic talent-by ördetiag what he c. lied 


“a bang up little feed,” which was flanked by a 
bottle of heck, and one of St. Julien. 

Sam enjoyed the dinner, but when the bill was 
paid he found that he had very little money left, 
and realised the faet that riches make unto them- 
selyes wings to fly away. 

“Now we'll go home and haye a quiet smoke,’’ 
said Jack. ‘'Some cf the gang are sure to drop 
in.’ | 
When they_reached Mrs. Manhug’s boarding- 


house, they met that lady in the hal), and her 


manner was more subdged than if had boen On s 
former occasion. 

She condescenied to say good-day to Jack, and 
inquire after his healta. ` ; 

“ I’m only middling,” he replie?. Anxiety, 
worry of miad on account of insufficiency of in- 
come, to meet current expenditures, and a -ort of 
nei vousness arising from over-study, all combine 
to break down 9 once vigorous congtitution, aud 
make me bald before my time.” 

“ Dear me, and you a doctor,” she said. 

‘s Not full-fledged. Oaly a sacking one at 
present. Is there any one up-stairs in my 
room??? ` 

“Yes. Pat and Flew haye been there all the 
afternoon.” 

“T beg, ma’am,”’ replied Jack, “that when you 
have occasion tu speak of my friends, you will be 
a little more respectful.” 

«In what way? ”’ 

«Oall them by their proper names, if you 

Mrs. Manhug muttered something about people 
being stuck up. — 3 

«Did you hear her?” whispered Jack. 
“ Yes,” replied Sam. 
“ÎI settle her for that. Listen?” 

Raising his voice, h> exclaimed— ee 

«c Mri. Manhug, I have much pleasure inin- 
forming you that I have been appointed public 
vaccinator for this ward.” É 

“T hoarithero’s small-pox about,” she answered. 

“Yes, and the Commissioners haye issued an 
order for compulsory vaccination, You will please 
attend upon me in my rooms at ten o'clock to- 
morrow morning, with your husband.”’ 

* & But I don’t want to be vaccinated.” 
“I don’t care what you want. Do you refuse?” 
“ J—[—ye-os—that is, not exactly)? 
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“The fineis heavy. Take your choice.’’ 

“Can’t you let me cff, then? I’ve been a 
friend to you,” pleaded Mrs. Manhug.”” 

“ Yes, you have,” he replied, under his voice. 

“Oh! do settle this thing for me, Mr. Scalpel, 
like a good dear gentleman, and I’m sure I won't 
trouble you for board if it was six months.” 

“ Oan't do it.” 

“ Td hate to be vaccinated. 
out all over spots.’ 

“The ordinance must be respected. 
I can say,” replied Jack Scalpel. 

He put an end to further conversation bj run- 
ning up-stairs, closely followed by Sam, who 
asked him if he really meant to carry out the 


I’m sure I'd come 


That’s all 


oke, i 
z Of course I do. aT get some vaccine from 
the house-surgeon, and if I don’t give her a lively 
dose in ber right arm it won’t be my fault, so 
help me bob.”’ 

*¢ Poor old girl! 
scratch herself.’’ 

“That’s what’s the matter,’ replied Jack, 
throwing open his door and revealirg the figures 
of Moriarty and Flewellyn enveloped in a cloud 
of smoke. 

There was a smell of cooking about the room, 
and the fragments of fresh herrings were to be 
seen on the floor. 

“ I like your cheek,” exclaimed Jack. “ What 
mea ns this ancient and fish-like smell ? ”’ 

‘We've been cooking. Give an account of 
yourself,” answered Flowellyn. 

‘¢Ma-a-a, you old Welchman,” cried Jack, 

“ Where have you been, Jack?” asked 
Moriarty, 

‘t Arrab, be aisy now, you Corkonian,”’ said 
Jeck. “Is itto the likes of a dhirty spalpeen 
that I’d be afther tellin’ my business ? ” 

“Why, you infernal played-out half-bred 
F quirts,”’ exclaimed Pat. ‘‘ Bedad, I’ll not give 
yez a drop of the good beer we've got in the 
pitcher.” 

“ Hark, Sam, at the hard words he’s giving 
me, the blaggard,” exclaimed Jack. 

Moriarty held out the beer-jng, which he did 
not disdain to “take the top cff,” and sitting 
doan he lighted his pipe. 

“ Say, boys,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ we’ ve had a good 
ol: time of it.” | 

“I pelieve you,” replied Flewellyn. ‘You 
are the poy to doit. Are you coming to the 
hospital to-morrow ?”’ 

“ What’s up?” asked Jack. 

“ You know that new man, Puttywhack p” 

“ T’ve seen the genius.” 

«We're going to have a cockiog-main to-mor- 
ro. afternoon in the disseciing-room, and that 
, a kguard Pattywhack says we interrupt him 
`n isis Studies, and be says he'll tell the trustees 
and the whole hospital staff, 

‘¢ The mean beggar,” exclaimed Jack. ** What 
are you going to do about it ? ™? 

“We've gotthe game chickens in coops in the 
bone-cellar, and when Puttywhack was dissecting 
a thigh to-day, Pat cut cff a bit of flesh from the 
stiff and gave it to the cocks.” 

“Good. What did friend Pattywhack say to 
hat?” 

“ Ho’s going to write to the papers and expose 
us. Hang him !”’ : 

«We’ll have to stop this,’ said Jack Scalpel. 
« He must be brought to his tearings and made 
to understand that we’re notchildren. See here, 
boys, I’m in this. We’ll duck him in the bone- 
hole.” 

Moriarty and Flewellyn approved highly of this 
scheme. 

The bone-hole was a sort of well in the floor 
of the dissecting-room, into which bones and flesh 
from human subjects, affer the knife had done 
with them, were cast. : 

To be ducked in this filthy, stinking and abhor- 
rent Mass was no treat. 

Such a punishment was only resorted to by the 
students in extreme cases. 

The offence of which Puttywhack, however, 
had been guilty, seemed to justify the adoption of 
extreme measures. 

« I think I'll go and write a letter,” said Sam. 

“ That’s treason,” replied Jack. 

« Fine him -a gallon of peer, py Jove!” cried 
Fliowellyn. 

“ Bedad, and he can’t break up this symposium 
to write letters to his girl,” said Pat, 


She’ll have to hire help to 


When he returned {0 his room, however, he 
put his determination into execution, and indited 
a letter to his father. | 

He wrote— 


“« My Dear FATHER,—You will be pleased to 
learn that I am much delighted with the life I 
lead here, and that Professor Oram assures me 
that I have a good chance of gaining an 
honorary certificate for proficiency in anatomy, 
and I have also the satisfaction of informing you, 
on the same authority, that if I continue to attend 
the lectures of the various professors a8 I have 
begun, I am sure of receiving certificates for very 
diltigent attendance. - 

“ I work very hard, but I have been at some 
expense for books and after paying a month’s 
board in advance, ‘which I did on a matter of pru- 
dence, and I need scarcely tell you that after pay- 
ing for books and instruments, I am not well off 
I have the best work on surgery, materia medica 
Barnes’s midwifery, a standard on chemistry and 
dislocations, ditto on anatomy, all of which I 
wean to read through carefully twice, and anne- 
tate onthe margins. I intend to pay a private 
demonstrator to go over the bones with me of a 
night, for I have not yet been toa theatre, nor do 
I seem to feel any wish for those trivial delights 
which my gayer companions patronise. 

‘‘T think ten pounds will carry me on, if you 
could kindly let me have it, although I should 
like to enter a Summer course of dissections, and 
take some lessons in practical chemistry in the 
laboratories with Professor Manganese, but there 
I will endeavour to pay for out of my own pocket, 
as I do not wish to press heavily on you. 

“ Ever your affectionate son, 
“SAM SAWBONEs.”’ 


He did not know that he had left his door open, 
and that Jack Scalpel, who had stolen in on him 
on tiptoe, was looking over his shoulder, 

“That’s your style, my boy! ’’ he exclaimed, 
as Sam concluded by fixing his signature to this 
unique epistle. 

“ Aave you read ii ?’’ asked Sam 

‘< I took that liberty.” 

“ Wonder I did not hear you.”’ 

“« No wonder at a)l,’ replied Jack. “You were 
so much engaged in tke agonies of composition 
that you could not notice me,” 

« Will it do? ”’ 

“Jolly. You will bea great man one of there 
days. I couldn’t have done it better myself, and 
that’s paying you a high compliment, for I’m an 
original genius, and have had more practice in 
that style of letter-writing than you have,” 

« Indeed” 

Yes. My dad suggested to me that I stonld 
tbrow up the profession and embrece that of a 
bezging letter-writer.”? 

“ Rather rougb.” 

“ Tt disgusted me, and he has never had avy 
news from ne since, bad, good, cr indifferent, 
Will you smoke another pipe ?”’ 

“« No thank ou.” 

‘ Well, you can sleep easy on that letter. Ivl 
fetch the old man and bring tears into bis eyes, 
while your mother will weep in concert to think 
what a good boy she has.” 

“It seems a shame to decoive one’s folks,” 

‘Not at all. Where ignorance is bliss it is 
folly to he wise.” 


“ Bat it’s not straightforward, and I wouldu’t. 


have done it if I hadn,t been so confoundedly 
hard up.” 

“ Necessity has no law,” replied Jack. 

“ Have Flew and Pat gone?” asked Sam. 

‘Gone under.”’ 

“ Where ? ” 

‘ The tablo, 
some fellows.’’ 

“ You stand it well.” 

“ Rather, but Tve got some left. 
bring you in a glass. 

“ Not for me. I mean to work to-morrow,” 

“ T'll drink your share, then,’’ answered Jack. 
“ For I started this week on a drunk, and I mean 
to keep it up to the end. So here’s all the hair 
off your head, and good-night.’”’ 

With this valediction, the Hghted-hearted 
Jack Scalpel went off, leaving Sam to lay his 
weary head on the pillow, and think over the 
various exciting events of the day which had 
just passed, 

(To be continued. Commenced in No. 423.) 
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GREAT SCHOOLS: 


WHO FOUNDED THEM ; THEIR USES 
AND BENEFITS ; AND THEIR 
GENERAL HISTORY. 


By the Author of ‘‘ How to Make your Fortune.”’ 


1X.—MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE. 


HE Great School which forms the subject of 
our present article differs from those of 
which we have already given an account, in that 
it boasts neither ancient foundation nor long and 
brilliant history. : 
-Founded in 1843, as a school chiefly for the 


eddgation of the sons of the clergy, the council of 


management, two years afterwards, petitioned the 
Queen to grant them a charter of ircorporation, 
in order that the school might be constituted a 
college. 

Tne petition was presented by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, the Bishop of Sa!isbary (in whose 
diocese the college is) and the Earl of Eldon, and 
was duly granted by letters patent, dated 21st 
August, 1845 The following is a brief summary 
of the constitution as by charter a; pointed. 

The corporation consists of three perpeiual 
governors, viz , the Archbishop of Canterbury, tbe 
Bishop or London, and the Bishop of the diocese 
within which the college is Iccally situate, and 
their respective successors ; aud of life governors, 
viz., all those persons who were life governors 
when the charter was granted ; the Bishop of the 
Diocese ; every Bishop who in future shall co~- 
tribute £100 or upwards in ope sum; and every 
person who shall in future. subscribe £100 or up- 
wards in one sum shall be elected a life 
governor. 

The number of pupils is not to exceed five 
hundred, of whom at least two-thirds mu-t be 
sons of clergymen. 

No boy is admitted without nomination by a 
donor to the college of at least £50. 

_A donor of £50 is only entitled to a single 
nomination. y ‘ 

A donor of £100 or more is eligible to be a 
life governor, and then entitled during bis lito to 
have always One pupil in the school for each 
£100 given. 


When a pupil is nominated, the total charge 


per annum, all things included, exeept books and 
wearing apparel (no additional charge being made 
fer medical or surgical aid or for washing linen), 
is—for sons of clergymen, £36; for sons of lay- 
men, £60. 

There are Only two vacation:—-Midsummer and 
Christmas : and no hoy is allowed leave of absence 
during either half-year but on the following con- 
ditions— 

1. To visit such persons as the friends of pupils 
signify their wish that their boys should visit. 

2. Abtence not extending ordinarily beyond 
unset, or in summer 6 p.m. 

3 Leave must be always written and signed by 
the ma-ter of a boy’s form, and the master of his 
‘‘hous2,’’ or in special cases obtained from the 
master. 

4. Prefects alone to bə absent 
leave. 

5. No boy permitted to sleep out of college, or 
to bo absent at al! during school hours. 

And per contra pupils are no; allowed to remain 


with verbal 


in college during the vacations. — 

One of the mos" excellent bye-laws is one pro- 
viding that “ pupils shall not, on any pretence 
whatever, order Clothes or any other articles o0% 
credit, nor contract any debt, on pain of expul- 
sion if, after admonition by the master, either 
offence shall be repeated.” 

Many a youth bas begun adownward careerin 
life through contracting college debts, thus con- 
tracting a habit which is one of the most despi- 
cable, and one which is extremely difficult to 
shake off. 

Every boy, on his admission to the college, is 
committed to the care of such one of the house 
masters (of whom thereare at least three) as his 
friends may select. 

Pupils cannot be admitted unless they can read 
fluently and write legibly. 

Papils are not to be admitted under nine or 
above fourteen years; nor to remain after 
eighteen years of age, unless with the sanction of 


the Council. A certificate of the age of each. 
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pupil, signed by the parent or guardian, must be 
sent to the Secretary previously to admission. 

Pupils may, for any grave offence, be expelled 
by the Master, subject to an appeal by their 
parents or guardians to the Council. 


EXHIBITIONS AND PRIZES. 


Besides prizes of books, in all subjects awarded 
annually at the midsummer examinations, there 
are the following special priz-s:— 

1, The Council grant three exhibitions of the 
annual value of £40 each, and tenable for threo 
years during residence at any College in Oxford 
or Cambridge. These are so arranged that one is 
vacant every year. All exhibitions at these uni- 
versities (and all others founded by the Council) 
are Open for competition to sons of clergymen and 
laymen alike. . > 

2. The Rev. Matthew Wilkinson has given two 
exhibitions, open to general competition, of the 
annual value of £40, and tenable for three years 
during residence at any college in Oxford or 
Cambridge. 

3. Additional exhibitions are now provided by 
a scheme of voluntary contributions, each beirg 
of the value of £50 per annum, terable also for 
three years, and so arranged that one is vacant 
every year, 

4. The Rev. Jobn Ireland, D.D., Dean of 
Westminster, gave £1,000, to be investéd in 3 per 
cent. Consols. to found two exhibitions (to be 
enjoyed while at this school) to be given in equal 
por.ions to two sons of clergymen, nomi ated by 
the trustees and not exceeding fourteen years of 
age, who shall pass the best examination in such 
books as the trustees, with the assistance of the 
master, shall appoint. The successful candidates 
are Called ‘‘ Dean Ireland’s Exbibitioners.” 

Of the highest order of charity is that called 
“anonymous,” when some generous individual 
**does good by stealth,” concealing the source 
from whence the stream of gold fl ws. 

Although Marlborough College is such an 
infant beside is older compeers among the Great 
Schools, it has yet been distinguished by-a-bene: 
faction, in the shape of an exhibition, arising 
from the interest of £500, “for sons of clergy- 
men of the Church of England who shall have 
served five years as military chaplains, or as 
missionaries under the authority of the Church of 
England, within the limits of the East India 
Company’s charters, The age of the candidate 
must not exceed 13 years on the 18:4 of January 
previous to the election. The exhibition to be 
tenable “at this College” for two years, and 
renewable for two years more at the recommenda- 
tion of the master, regard being had to the im- 
provement and moral conduct of the pupil. The 
pupil, nevertheless, to be removable by order of 
the Council. 

The Representative in Parliament for the 
Borough of Marlborough, Lord Ernest Bruce, gives 
annually a prize of books to the value of ten 
guineas for the best exercise in such classical 
composition or other subject as the Council, 
with the assistance of the master, shall appoint. 

The “ Plater Prizə” of books tothe value of five 
guineas is given annually “ for the encouragement 
of the study of the English language in its 
purity,’’ for the beat ode or poem in heroic verse 
on such subject as shall be appointed. 

We cannot resist the temptation of rescuing 
from the oblivion of the College Calendar the 
Plater prize poem, for tho year 1852, written by 
H.P. Darwall, a scholar, whose hard work is 
testified by the fact that the same year he took 
in addition the prize for classics and divinity, an 
exhibition, Mr. Few’s prizo (£5 in books), and 
the prize for Greek Iambics, 

Those of our readers who aspire to poetry will 
do well to study the admirable diction and con- 
struction of this poem, 


PIZARRO, 


Accurs’d ambition! by that fearless crime 

First fell the angels from their seats sublime, 

And thence for ever on the race of man 

Has fall’n that crime which first in Heaven 
began, 

And oft on valour casts a deeper stain 

Than aught can hide or aught efface again. 

From ficst to last, thro’ ev’ry clime and age, 

Lives the foul blot on hist’ry’s murky page ; 

‘She still records how kingdoms rise and fall, 

And man, the monarch, lives the slave of all, | 


For else, Pizarro, oh! what endless praise 
Had crown’d thy brow- vith everlasting bays, 
And long, for foes subdu»:l and kingdoms won, 
A grateful land had prais’d her conq’ring son, 
And proudly ia the annals of her fame, 

First mid the first had ranked thy glorious 
name, 

Alas! It might not be. Some sterner fate 

Frown’d on thy birth, and, while she made thee 
g! eat— 

Warlike and glorious—c 1st one darker shade 

That half destroy’d the work herself had made. 

Oo, treacherous fate! She led thee forth to war, 

She bade thee spread t` y country’s power afar— 

She watch’d thy steps, what time from Andes’ 


steep 
Peal’d thy dread thunder.o’er old ocean’s deep, 
While, in slow answer to the cannon’s roar, 
B>om’d the far echoes of that silent shore. 


Yes, he had come—unknowing and unknown — 
Long o’er that stormy sea distrest and lone, 
All tost and shatter’d by the tempest’s force 
His lab’ring bark had toil’d her onward course, 
While hideous famine, and full many a form 
O£ hopeless death came borne upon the storm, 
And Gallo’s is'e had seen that hardy band 
Waste one by one upon her desert strand, 
Want-stricken shadows; while each faintest 


ra 

Of hats long-cherish’d dwindled quite away. 

(As since in later times the shrill death-cry 

From Patagonian wilds came drearily, 

When England’s sons upon that barren shore 

With patience long the woes of famine bore ; 

Still dar’d to hope, till life’s last breath had 
flown, : 

And all was hush’d and desolate and lone.) 

But all in vain: -unbending as the rock 

Which laughs unshaken at the tempest’s 
shock, 

He holds his way upon that raging sea, 

In stern recolve for death or victory. 


He came, he conqner’d. Ob ! ’iwas nobly 


Rose the shrill burden of a nation’s wail; 

When many a weeping mother mourao’d her 
child 

To the rough wind in accents strong and wild? 

And many a virgin o’er her lover’s bier 

Lleav’d is deep sigh and dropt the useless 
tear 

Oh! rather sing, how fair the Gospel light 

S the gloom of superstition’s 
night, 

Burst the dark clouds of ignorance and sin 

And bade from Heaven’s hizh throne the day of 

life begin ! 


And yet upon that mem’ry lives a stain, 
O’er which the lapge of years will pass in vain— 
(For what of mortal mould can claim to be 
From taint of sin immaculate and free ?) 
Which still through course of time to come shall 


te 
By what sad fate Atahualpa fell ; 
Oft in that balmy clime, beneath the shade 
Of feath’ry palms and sweet magnolias laid, 
With eager zeal th’ attentive youth shall hear 
His grey-hair’d sire relate those scenes of fear ; 
How once of old on Oaxamalea’s height 
In speechless fury raged the uneq 1al fight ; 
How many a chieftain by his Inca’s side 
With desp’rate courage fought, and fell—and 
dicd— 5 
Thick as the golden ears in autumn fields 
When the rich “ harvest to the sickle yields.” 
Peruvians still shall grievə the lasting shame, 
Which that fell act has cast upon thy name 
A broken word, a Spaniard’s honour sold, 
And justice barter’d for the love of gold. 
E’en so before, the Aztec monarch died, 
Reft of his power, and humbled in his pride, 
When crafty Cortes bade the murd’rous blow— 
The last sad loss of falling Mexico. 
At that foul deed her drooping spirit rose ; 
With frantic rage she seeks her guilty foes, 
As some fierce lioness in grim despair, 
When the wild hunter spoils her secret lair, 


Turns on the robber with her latest breath 

And still, though wounded, combats to the 
death. 

See, like the storm, or thunder from afar, 

Down Andes’ gorges rolls the tide of war. 

Now falls the wealth of Cuzco’s glittering shrine, 

Rich with the ore of many a costly mine ; 

And proudly waving o’er the reeking plain 

Fioats the dread standard of imperial Spain: 

While, from its utmost bound, the vanquish’d 
land 

Owns the high prowess of Pizarro’s hand. 


A little while, and on that dismal scene, 
Yet once azain all lovely and serene 
Fair Nature smiles, as ever after showers 
With brighter verdure gleam the vernal bowers. 
See Lima rise, Qaeon of the Western Sea, 
The first faint germ of kingdoms yet to be ; 
There, all that earth can lend, or heaven bestow 
To grace th’ abode of mortal men below, 
Smiles as she rises on that lovely shore 
To bless her founder’s name for evermore : 
To teach tiat heaven the stern destroyer sends, 
And shapes his actions to its own high ends. 


And yet, what fate was his? No peaceful grave 
Welcomes to rest the victor of the wave. — 
There, where so oft himself had led the van, 
When war’s fell rage and fiery strife bazan, 

Still ’mid the clash of arms and shriek of 
death, 


The murder’d victor gasps his dying breath. 
And oft shall Lima’s sons the tale record 
How fell their leader by the assassin’s sword, 
How, still surviving, wounded and alone, 
He saw around his weli-loved comrades strown ; 
Dealt one last b'ow to avenge a brother's fate, 
Glanc’d one last look of neyer-dying hate; 
Then faint and bleeding fell—and o’er his 

sight, 

Gioasd the dark shades of everlasting night. 
Yer, he is fall’n—the mighty one is gone, 


, And yet no wail is heard—no piteous moan 


Swells o'er the tomb in mournful symphony, 
The last sad dirge of lost mortality. 

But still for ever through the course of time, 
A mingled tale of valour—fame—and crime, 
From age to age shall aye be handed down, 
The glorious story of that old renown. 

Still Spain shall boast, with melancholy pride, 
P.zarro’s conquest, and the o’erwhelming tide 
Which once victorious, at their leader’s word, 
Her soldier-fons through Quito’s valleys poured, 
Till on her empire ne’er the light of day, 

Or dawn’d anew, or faded quite away. 


And thou, Peru! what changes now are 
thine! 

Still countless treasure yields the secret mine ; 
Still as of old ere war’s dread strife began, 
In still, slow currents rolls the life of man; 
And hark! again there swells the battle-cry— 
The glorious cry—“ Peru and Liberty !’’ 
Captive no more, she bursts the tyrant’s chains, 
Free as the wind she treads her native plains ; 
Now taught to bless the fate she curs’d before, _ 
That brought glad tidings to that lovely shore ! 


There are One or two other similar prizes, and 
finally ‘‘ Another person who wishes to 
unknown”? has given £100, of which ‘‘ the 
interest is to be laid out in a work on natural 
history, and given to such boy as shall, in the 
judgment of the master, write the best essay 
“ against cruetly to the inferior animals.”’ 

Thus boys at Marlborough College have plenty 
of inducements held out to them to apply them- 
selves attentively and diligently to those studies 
of which they are sure to reap a still farther 
benefit in after years. 

We have already, in our article on Winchester 
College, mentioned the prowess of the Marl- 
borough boys at Wimbledon. 


HAMLET had been in youth, like all truly good 
and great men, a writer for the Press. He tells 
Horatio : 

«I once did hold it as our statists do, 

A. baseness to write fair, and laboured much 
How to forget that learning.”’ 

A PHYSICIAN, on presenting his bill to the 
exacutor of the estate of a deceased patient, 
asked, ** Do you wish to have my bill sworn to ?”’ 
“ No,” replied the executor ; ‘tho death of the 
deceased is sufficient evidence that you attended 


| him professionally.” 
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THE LAKE OF LIGHT: 


OR THE 


SEARCH FOR THE DEAMOND MOUNT. 


CHAPTER XVIII, 
| IN: THE WITCH’s BUT. | 
“MY OLLOW me,’ paid a voice, which 
> seemed to come from the mule. ; 
e Hillo!” cried Jack, looking down at th 
mule’ s posé, € who fre your” =- = >- 
This last quéstion Wad addredsed to a little 
dwarf who stodd béredth thy mule’s nose, 


The littlé crédtuve Was about two feat and a | 


half high, with broad shouldera, long muscttar 
arms, Which toushed the ankles of his little 


bandy ‘legs, and a stomseh 43 protruding’ asi 


Falstaff's, * | 

p was hideously ugly, and as black abs 
coal. 

«I gm Nombate, the sérvant of the Blick 
Witch ; she sent me to you.’’ 

Jack looked down at this hideous little fellow, 
who’ was dressed in the usual style of a few wild 
cats tailsand monkeys’ skins ingeniously fastened 
together, and wondéred if tie little monster wak 
real or nat,” 

“ Bat how didshe knov I was coming?” deb 
manded Jack, after a pauso, 

‘‘ The great Black Witch knows everything,”’ 
replied Nombate,. 

“Indeed! what alady, for pozzling thé Civil 
Sarvie eExaminete? Who are the people whd 
ate making that terrible noise up yonder ?”’ de- 
manded our héro, latghing. 

“Taey are not people,’ replied the dwarf, 
curily. 

“« Who are they, then; or perhaps I ought to say, 
what are they ?”’ | : 

‘ Devils— snirits—spectres—ghosts!’’ was the 
startling angwer of the little monster, 

e young friend,” said Jack, gently, ‘I db 
not ich to say anything rude; but I don’t believe 
in ghosts,”’ 

“No?” relied thé dwarf. 

s No; of ghosts stich es you mention I have no 
belief at dll.” 

ii Wait,” was the only reply the little monster 
made af this. 

Thay parsed on for some yards in silence ; then 
the dwatf balted. 

“Look !?? hë said; pointing td a thoudd of earth 
abont six feet long and two brd. . 

“ That mound you mean,” said Jack; “ well, I 
see if.; whatof that?” i 

“Grave. Dard mari’s gravo 1” called ont the 
littlo; fiend. ' | 

“That is more ubpleasant than extraordinary,” 
faid Jack, coolly. 


The -dstarfran up to. the mound. and smote it 


threé.or four times with his naked fost. 

Scarcely had he done so when a bluish thin flame 
_rose up from:the earth, 

It flickered about for a few feconds san4 then 
vanished. 7 3 | 
_ “You saw that 2’? demanded the little fellow, 
returning todack. -= a 

Yea,” said our herd, shuddering it spite of 
himtelf, “ Isaw it.” ae l 

That ghost,” said the dwarf, and recm- 
menced his march ás if nothing had happened. 

“Can such things really bè? ” thought Jack, ds 
they tured tip the pith. 
-~ a ney cah,’’ replied thé dwarf, who seemed to 
be able to fead Jack's thoughts. | 

This last proof of the dwatf’s magical powers 
considerably startled our herd. 

‘t Tho littie brat has some power,” ho thought, 
and then added aloud— 

«Dz you mean to toll mö that the living can 
Gorn s.nd the dead ?”’ , 

‘* ome living can command some dead,” was 
the an: wer. es 

e Yous gvidently conld command the spirit of 
the mas whose grave we just passed.” 

“ Yes; he was very wicked—loved blood, his 
Bpirit is chained tO the éarth.’’ 

‘é So yon can ru’e him.” 

“ You saw,” repliéd the dwarf, sharply, and 
hurried on, evidently détérmined to end the con- 
versation - 


They now reached another platform, on which 


Jack perceived a rude hut. 


Tae noises had ceased, and all was still as the 


graye, ei - 

“ Dismount,” said Nombate, ima sharp authori- 
‘ative tone. 

Jack thought it bəst to obey, and £o leaped to 
the ground at once. i . 

“That is the door. Knock three times. I 
will look after your maule.”’ oe. 

Jack advanced to the door; but before he 
knocked he listened to the chant of the witch. 


Phe corpse fire dauces above the grave, 


The ghosts of the drowned dance over the 
wave, » 


The’ poisono#S cobra creeps through the} 


grass, o. 

Tie scorpion crawls on the hard mountain 
pass ; 

From each ore sfd all I have gathered a 


spell, 
With which Zauzinambi’s pale ghost I com- 


él; 

Ta leave his datk home in the festering 
grave; 

And bend to my will—my bondsman—my 
slavei ` 


“Hush ! 
There stands at my portal, 
A brave-bearted mortal, 
Desiring my power and kcowledge to prove. 
So fearlessly knock, 
Bact bolt and back lock, 
Door open to him, for bolduess I love,” 


“Go, 8o,’’ thotzht Jack; “at all events that 
sounds friendly enough; afdas she liks boldiess 
the shall bave it.” 


He raised the hilt of his sword, and struck | 


three iimes on the doot. 

At the third stroke the door flew open, ahd 
Jack s‘ood in the witch’s presence, : 

Por & faw tiemerite J ek could scarcely distin- 
guish enything, for the place was filled with 
fetid smoke. 

But this cleared off at last, and he was ab'e to 
gaz: around Hin. 


{hë walls of the hut were bung rownd with | 


tho skins of #t#kesd and wild animats. 

Huge bats hung suspended from tho roof ; 
toads, lizards, aud other reptiles crawled round 
the floor, which was mado of some kind of plaster 
ialaid with human bones. 

` In the cefitre of the room as 4 stiall braz’er 
flied with coals which burned brightly, casting 
a lurid light around, by which Jack was able to 
see that what be had taken at first ds 4 cornicé 


ronhing ron? the walls of thé cetlitig was reilly 


a row of human skulls nailed there. 

Round the fire was a circle of skulls ana crosd- 
bones, and by these stodd thé witeit. 

Jack had expected to sce a withered crone such 
as we called witches, but the Black Witch wasa 
tall, baudeome!y proportioned woman. of about 
thirty, with a beautiful, commanding face, and 
eyes which sparkled with wild fire, making our 
hero come tö the conclusion that she was mad. 


Her body was a8 black a3 eboty, and the skin 
so smooth and polished that it glistenedi 

Over her shoaldérs was the #kin of a lion, and 
round liér loins Was girded & phort ptticoat of 
wild-¢at skins. 

Oi her witist#and atk'es were large bangles of 
gold, with pieced of the siwis pretious metal 
attached Jocsély, so that they jingled as she 
walked or moved her arma. | 

On hér héad she wore the skull of some animal 
so as to furm a kind of helmet. | 

This again was surmounted by a crown of 
feathers, and Jack, to bis horror, behold the head 
of a Cobra di Cupello, the most poisonous sake 
known. 

At first be thought the creature was dead ; but 
it raised its head and fixed its evil eyes upon him, 
and then writhed its body into one of the eye 
sockets of the skull, and évidently took up a com- 
fortable place upon the top of its mistress’s head. 

‘itis well, The snake likes you,” said the 
witch; ‘had he struck out at you, our meeting 
would have ended—we should havo been eneniies. 
Now what isyour desiro?” 5 

“ I have come to you from the Eagle Rock,” 


commence? Jack, but the witch interrupted bim 
with a shrill laugh. 5 

“Ha, ha,” she exclainied, ‘the cagle has lost 
his eyes and is at the mercy of the hawk.” 

“Strange woman,” cried Jack; “how do you 
know all this ?”’ 

“My dark messengers bring me all the news. 
The spirits of the air seek me out and tell me 
all. Aye, and they read the dark thoughts which 
bubble up in mieh’s inmost souls, but are crushed 
and kept back before they reacli the lips.” | 

“If that be the case, what. noet have you to 
ask mé what I would desirs? You must know it.” 

“You would know if Hassan Al Ferez will 


conquer and cast back your expedition? ” 


“T would !’’ r 
‘u You would léarm if there ba not somo way of 
tiddigg the world of such a creature? ” 

“That, indeed, I would gladiy learn, for I 
would fain do such a good work.” 

“ You are eager forthe bleod of your foe. I 
blame you not—it is nature. 
to kill?’ 

Jack was startled by the horrible truism of 
this speech. 4 
_ “ Nay, I do not hunger to kill any but those 
who work evil,” he said: 

“Add those who work evil on'y wish to slay 


| those who work good,” she replied. 


«Perhaps you are right,’’ said Jack; “‘ bat I 
ati not berg to argue. Can you tell me this ? ” 

“ Stay, you would yet wish to know more. You 
would tearm where is the keke of Light and the 
D:amond Mount?” 

“I would; and also if wo chali b? able to reach 
them.” 

“ Have you codrage to go trough a terrib'a 


ordoat ?”’ 


‘Try mée—yon stall not find ma shrink from 
ity’ replied Jack, boldly, af 

‘s Good! stand over ther; said the witeh, 
pointing to a place insito the ring of grinning 
sculls. i 


rę 


Oar hero ‘advanced boldly, and took up his 


place on the spot pointed ont to him. 


Then ths witch bosman a slow, monotonous chant, 
waving her bands and arms about. 

Then she began to swing ber body backwards 
arid forwards in tin to the muste. 

As the chant becawie louder and faster, her ac- 
tion became moré and moré frantic, until the con- 
tortions of her body wete awful. She bent fór- 
ward uotil her f-:reHéad nearly reached her 
knees. 

Then with a jerk she tent her body backwards, 
until the crown of her head nearly touched the 
earth. 

After that she swayed her body from “sive to 
side, and twirled her hesd abou: until the white 
fosta flew from her lipa, and her eyes glared with 
the fierce fire of frenzy. 

“ He comes! hé comes!” she yelled ; “ the 
térrible fiend of the Djebil Kumsi comes,” 

Seizing a human skull that was near her, she 
held it up by a thong of lesther which was 
attached to the top of the er@minm, so that it hung 
down like a hideous bell. 

On this she beat with all her might, using a 
thigh-bone for clapper. 


Suddenly the fire butned a rich purple, sending 


forth different coloured sparks. 

Then the hideous charivari we have already 
mentionsd began again. 

The bat! dropped from ths ceil’ag, aud flitted 
through the. murky air, 

-Qae huge oreature fluttered to the witch, and 
clung to her breasts if sucking there. 

Now ths witch commeneéd a most fantastic 
and furious sort of dapee, ' E 

She bounded high wp ia air, twi-ted her body 
about, and then came down on her feet. 

O ver the fire, round the fire, and sometimes it 
seemed to Jack that she went info the fire. But 
nothing seemed to burt her only she never went 
outside of the circle of skulls. 

The hat was now filled with a dense smoke, 
through which now and then shot flashes of lurid 
light. 

in this dense cloud Jack now aud then saw 
pale and black faces pressing forward a3 if in 
anger, and desirous to get to the witch and him. 
But they all séemed unable to cross the charmed 
circle, dnd were swept back into the smoke and 
disappeared. 

High above the othor din came a fearful roar. 


EHieh creature loves 


=. 
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Then the smoke parted slowly so as to form a 
kind of passage with a wall on each side, 


Down this passage stalked a hideous creature, 
half human, half gorilla. 

This terriblo creature advanced to the circle 
and raised his foot as if to cross it. 


But he could not, and with a roar of rage he 
marched slowly round the charmed circlesecking 
for some break in it so that he might enter. 


All this time the witch was chanting the terrible 
spells, aud in spite of the awful sights around, 
Jack wondered however she could keep up the 
fearful dance so long. 

The perspiration rolled from her body 
foam flew in white flecks from her li 
blood-shot eyes seemed starting from 


Tho monster finding no break in the circle at 
first gave vent to his “rage in bounds nearly 
resembling those of the witch, buf at last he 
utteréd another yell, and thom the discordant 
noises began to cease, the witch’s bounds grow 
less and less furious, and her song died away 
upon her lips until at last sho sank exhausted on 
-a eian : 

en the terrible spifit rose itself up to its fall 
height, and cried— a = 

“ Thou hast called me from the gspirit-world. 
I have come at thy bidding, What wouldst thou 


with me? ” 
would know if the arch- 


» the 
, and her 
er head. 


“Great. spirit, I 
wizard, Hassan al Ferez, still lives,” 
‘Ho lives, and always will live until the 
Diamond Mount is found.” 
will happen?” 


_ “And if it be found, what 
inquired the Black Witch. 

‘Then the Lake of Light shall seize its own. 
Life and Nght are nearly the same ; life is light, 
death is dispersing of darkness. Wouldet thou 
know more?” 

“I would know if Beppo bears a charmed 
life? ” aS 

“No man can kill him. The hand that brings 
him death must love him. When that hand tries 
to shield him it shall bring bin death,”’ 


“Ido not understand you,” snid the witch ; 
‘* speak plainer.” 
“Tcannot, We spirits but read the future as 


through a mist.” 
“ Will he be killed ?’’ demarided the witch. 


‘I see the shadow of death now over him. A 
slight thing will bring it over him.” 

‘* Whose hand shall work the deed ? ” demanded 
the witch, | : 

“I know not. D»E not tell you that we look 
through a mist? All I can seo is that no man 
Shall strike the blow to bring him to the grave.” 


‘‘ No man !” exclaimed Jack, in surprise. 

5 The monster uttered a roar, and glared at our 
ero. 

“Silenco!” hissed the witch; ‘have you s 
charm to guard you against evil that you dare 
speak to this fearful spirit? Silence, and let me 
ask the questions,’’ 

Jack bowed to the Black Witch’s mandate, and 
was silent. 

“Then the hand*of a 
Beppo!” she cried. 

“It must be so. 
spirit. 

“Gol”? rejoined the witch. = 

A brilliant flath of light, and the terrible 
phantom had gone. : 

Jack made a movémant as if ho would have left 
the circle, but the witch stopped him. 


“ Ono step over that and you die,” she exclaimed, 
pointing to the skulls. Know you not that the 
spirits aro still here? They are invisible, but all 
powerful. I will call the other spirit—one of 
good, Oh! it is terrible. . Evil spirits are things 
to shudder at, but the spirit of true goodness is 
ne awful to us, because we are so distant from 
i 


woman must slay this 


Dismiss me!” replied the 


The witch once more began her iacantations, 
but this time they were of a far more quiet] 
nature, S 

She began in alow voice to hum a kind of tune, 
which seemed to call all the creatures to her. 


Hideous snakes crept into the magic circle, and 
made their way to the witch. 
The bats dropped from the roof and clung round 
as ie and ascorpion crept to her, and lay at 
er feet, 


=e Wo would know i 
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Then the witch, in a loud voice, sung the fol- 
lowing chant :— . 
“ Whon - world was young and the flowers’ first 
birt 
Came with a fragrance—the breath of the 
earth 


When the sun first shone o’er fields and o'er 
WwW ‘ 
One geii bat reigned—’twas the Spirit of 
But man in his pride waxed strong, and his 
breath 
Created the spirits of Evil and Death. 
Base thoughts in his mind, false thoughts in 


his heart, 
Made the Spirit_of Good from mankind depart. 


Bat a time cams at last, in Evil’s great reign, . 


bh Spirit of Good, ’midst sicknoss and 
p 
Came down to the wozld, bringing blessings 


again. 
Sweet Spirit of Good, come now, I implore ! 
And show us the book of the great hidden 


lore. 
The Spirits of Evil, which we did croate, 
Know little of man’s great ultimate fate. 
With Spirits of Evil we still have our way— 
To the Spirit of Good we only can pray. 

No one can bind thee, 

No one can blind thee, 3 
Greatest of powers—giver of blies. 

Oome like a light— 

Dispell ht. 
Kies as the sun the sweet flowe’s kisa.” 


A3,she finished the chant, a sweet gush of 
melody filled the hut, and immediatelya cloud 
of golden light stood before the witch, who 
shaded her eyes as if unable to bear the glare of 
the light. 

As the music ceased there came a sweet low 
voice which appeared to proceed from the 


clond, 


s Sn a your prayerand have answered 

at would you with me$ eesnime 

D E Diamond Mount in 

the Lake of Light will ever be found ? ” said the 
witch. 

“It will be found,’’ replied the spirit. “A 
bold heart and a firm hand shall guide the way ; 
but only the truly pure will ever cross the lake 
and reach the mount.” 

= Shall Lever reach the Like of Light?” 
cried Jack, forgetting the witch’s command. 

‘“You may. Bat hasten back to your friends. 
Take not the same track by which you came ; 
but pass Hry the forest you will see. on your 
right. -Bə bold, be resolute, and all may yet bo 
well. Farewell ! farewell! farewell !’’ 

Slowly the bright cloud faded away, and 
when it was gone our hero perceived that the 
Biack Witeh Was stretched on the ground ina 
fit 


it. 


Here limbswere twisted; hex hands clenshed, 
her face convulsed, and foam flew from her 
lips. | : 
He knelt by her side, and raising her head 
upon his arm wipe the froth from her lips. 

* You can go,” croaked a voice by his side, “I 
will take care of her,’ 

Jack looked up and beheld the deformed slave 
Nombate standing by him. me 

**Ts she subject to these fiis ?’’ inqui~ed Jack, 
as- be resigned his charge to the dwarf, 

“ Only when she has been conversing with the 
most powerful spirits. Now, go.’’ 

“ Can I not ba of some further help to you?” 
inquired Jack, 

“No. You will find your mule at the door, 
Now go, Or harm may befall thee,’’ 

Jack saw that the little monster wished to be 
left-alone with his mistress, and, wisely conjec- 
turing that. doubtless Nombate knew how to trest 
her much better than any oneelse would, our hero 
took his departure ; but before doing so he offered 
the dwarf some gold. 

“Put up thy gold,” cried the little man, 
eee ys “We sell not our charms or spells. 

o! 

Finding it useless to press the money, Jack 
left the hut; and fiađing his mule ready for him, 
as Nombate had said, he mounted the beast, and 
rode down to meet his guides; 


He found the fellows stretched by the side of 


their mules, fast asleep. 
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Shaking them roughly, he bade them mount at 
Once, and placing himself at their head, rode 


quickly dowa the narrow path until he came to a 


plain, on the right of which he perceived a thick 
forest. 

Reining in his mule, he demanded of his fol- 
lowers whether there was not a way through the 
wood 


‘t Cospstto ! ” growled one, “ there is a path, 
but it is not a safe way.” 

“ And why is it not a safe way?’’ demanded 
our hero, sharply. 

“ Because of the wild animals and the still 
wilder men.” f 

“Tut!” laughed our here, as he touched his 
pistols; “‘ these are not the things to frighten us.” 

* Aye, but there is a band of fierce men in that 
forest who spare no one em whom they once lay 
hands. Oh, they are terriblé monsters! They 
do say—with what truth I know not—that Beppo 
was friendly to them. Certaim it is that they 
would permit him to pass through the forest un- 
armed, but no one else ever passett that way.” 

** Then it is time some one else did pass that 
way,” langhed dack; “so come on my brave 
fellows, and I will lead you through this forest in 
spite ef these terrible marauders.” 

“Surely you would not be so rash,” cried the 
two fellows, drawing back. 

“T tell you that I have good reasons for going 
through that wood,” said Jack. | 

“Then by the body of Bacchus you may go 

cried one. 

me,” replied Jack, gontly, producing 
a pistol, “I shall not go alone. You will go with 
me ör Í shall blow oui your brains. Do not 
attempt to play me false. Iam your captain for 
the time being, and I will have obedience. Come, 
lead the way to the foreat path.” 

“The men looked at each other and then at Jack 
Ball. 

* they saw by hia face that they had not the 
slightest hope of moving him from his resolution, 
aad that. to attempt Gpsn disobedience would but 

Muttering many Curses upon our hero, the two 
fellows rode slowly to the forest, keeping about 
one mule’s length in advance of Jack. ` 

It was indeed a dark and gloomy placa, 

The grey light of the morning, which was nov 
breaking, could not penetrate through the thick 
foliage of the tresa. The tree frogs kept up a 
continuous croaking, aud now and then the rustle 
amongst the underwood told the lurking of some 
deadly snake. 

They had ridden on in this way for some tine 
when suddenly the men paused and made a sign © 
for our hero to do the same. 

Jack dismounted from his mule 
them. 

“What is it?” demanded Jack, in a low 
whisper. 

The men made no answer, but pointed downinto 
a hollow. | 

At the bottom of this hollow some men were 
seated round a fire, drinking and smoking. 

They were rongh-looking fellows, clad in the 
skins of wild animals, and armed with long hunt- 
ing-knives and rifles. 

‘“ They aro the wild» huntsmen,’’ whispered 
Jack’s terrified attendants: “ If they see ua wo 
arə lost. We had better retrace our steps as soon 
as wecan. Come, senor, lot us go.” 

“ Cowardly degs,- replied Jack; ‘' make one 
attemps to fly and I will shoot you myself.’ 

‘ What would you have us do, senor?” de- 
manded the men, 

“ Dismount from your mules and fasten them 
to a tree,” 

Grumbliagly the msn obeyed this.order. - 

‘ Now,” said Jack, “follow me, and do as I 
tell you. Obey mo in everything, and these 
rascals shall find thatit isnot so easy to havo it 
all their Own way.” : 

Cautiously Jack and his followers crept from 
trea to tree down the hollow, until they were 
within twenty paces of tho wild hontsmen, who 
were perfectly ignorant of their presence. - 

Here Jack signed for them to halt, and to 
Watch what passed. : 5 

Bound to a tree s0 that he could not move was 
a naked man, his head bent down upoa_ his 
breast. | 

So motionless was he that at first Jack believed 
him to be dead, but he soon knew better. 


and crept up to 
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JUANITA WAS ON THE 
ay 
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Taking up a lighted brand, one of the roffians 
placed it on the naked man’s side. 

The poor fellow uttered a hollow groan, and 
raised his head,and then Jack recognised Beppo’s 
features. 

“ So,’’ laughed the ruffian with the brand, ‘‘ you 
came amongst us to seek relief. You,a blind 
wretch, expect that we should feed and clothe you 
just because you know our secrets. H+, ha, ha, 
t» think you should have such trust in the wild 
‘huntamen! It is remarkable.’’ 

The rest of the band took up the corus of 
laughter. 

“You have our secret. You know that all our 
treasure is hidden in a caye in the centre of this 
forest, and that the cave can only be reached 
from this hollow. You aiso know that the 
entrance to this cave is through that hollow 
tree.” Here the wretch pointed to the tree. “Al 
this you know. But what is the use of it to you 
now? Youare our slaye—our prisoner,” 

At each word the cruel monster struck Beppo 
with the burning brand. 

“ You have had a long reizn of cruelty,’ he 
continued ; ‘now we shall see how you like it.” 

“Kill me! In mercy, kill me!” groaned the 
miserable Beppo. 

“Kill you? NotI. No; you shall serve us 
for many a day’s sport, yet. Besides, Beppo, you 

‘bear a charmed life. You are the favourite of 
Hassan al Ferez; but he will not try to protect you 
now. He warned you that there was dangor 
amongst these people, and still you did not take 
care. Your love for the white woman was your 
ruin. Hassan never forgives an injury, so do not 
look tohim for help.” 

“ Brute! devil! fiend!” yelled Beppo, mad 
with rage and agony. 

“Nay, and you speak thus, I must correct 
you. Learn manners, slave.”’ 

As he spoke he held the flaming brand to 
Beppo’s side, making the skin scorch and crack, 

“ Mercy, mercy!” yelled Beppo... “ Will no 
kind hand put me out of my misery ? ” 

The loud report of arifle rang through the 
forest, and the Wild Hunter dropped the flaming 
rand, and fell dead on the ground. 

The next mom -nt Juanita had sprung into the 
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hollow, and, rushing up to Beppo, commenesd 
cutting his bonds. 

Quick as lightning, before anyone could stay 
her, she had freed Beppo; but he fell heavily to 
the ground. 

The shot which had killed the wild huntsman, 
had also pierced B2ppo’s heart, and so the spirits 
words came true. Boppo had fallen by the hand 
that loved him. 

No sooner did the poor girl perceive this than 
she uttered a loud cry of misery, and cast herself 
upon the dead body of her lover. 

Overcome with the sad sight, Jack covered his 
eyes with his hand for a few minutes. 
When he looked up again the 

changed. 

Juanita was on the ground, and one of the 
ruffiins knelt upon her, ready tə strike. 

Crouching down behind a thick bush Jack took 
deliberate aim at the fellow, and the moment the 
knife was about to descend, fired. 

With a wild yell the fellow leaped to his feet, 
staggered back a few paces, and then fell dead. 

To Jack’s disgust, no sooner had he fired than 
his attendants turned and flad. 

Strange as it may appear, their cowardice saved 
his life; for the huntsmen, seeing the slaves ru, 
at once imagined that one of them had fired the 
pistol, and at once set off in pursuit, leaving 
Juanita stretched on the ground. 

It was but the work of a moment to dash down 
into the hollow, seize Juanita, throw her over his 
shoulder, and bear her away in the opposite 
direction from that the wild huntsmen had taken. 

Onward rushed Jack with his insensible burden, 
until he had to pause for breath. 

He laid her gently down on a mossy bank and 
chafing her hands did a'l he could to restore her. 

At last she heaved a deep sigh and open:d her 
large, lustrous eyes. 

For a moment she stared wildly round, evi- 
dently not being able to recall what had happened, 
but she soon did remember all, and a gush of 
tears showed her decp grief. 

‘Strange that a man with such a fiend-like 
nature should beso loved,’’ thought Jack. 

With gentle words he soothed the poor girl’s 
grief, and urged upon her the necessity of 


scenos had 


‘escaping from the wood as soon as possible. 
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GROUND, AND ONE OF THE RUFFIANS KNELT UPON HER, HOLDING A KNIFE READY TO STRIKE. 


Drying her eye, she fose slowly to her feet. 

‘I am ready to guide you from the wood,” she 
said. “I alone, of all Bepp»’s band, knew his 
secreti. He helped these men who have so 
cruelly used him. He. held them in his power, 
and they knolt at his feet; but now they have 
killed him. He was blind, helpless, and the 
cowards put him tothe torture. Come! I will 
lead Henrico and Pedro Velasquez to these men, 
They shall destroy this nest of scorpions. They 
shall fight. What matters it to me who gains? 
They will killone another. Both sides were traitors 
to Beppo, and both may fight and die. Revenge 
shall be mine. Come, come.’’ 

Swiftly she led the way through the dense 
forest, followed closely by Jack, 

They were passinga beautiful glade when Jack 
beheld what he took fora heap of green leaves, 
with a most beautiful lily at the top. 

Thinking it would please Gianhare, he stooped 
to pick it, but Juanita thrust him back. 

“ Know you what you would do: ” she cried, 
“It will kill you if you touch it?’ 

“What! is that beautifal flower so - p>ison- 
ous P” exclaimed Jack, in surprise. 

“ That is no flower,” replied Juanita ; “ that is 
a deadly reptile. See, behold that -hare; he will 
go and try to nibble those leaves. He will be 
killed. The lily snake has attracted him: He 
cannot resist tue sweet odour, and will b> 
devoured.”’ 

The hare ran up to the creature, and began 
biting at the leaves. 

Suddenly the flower bent over, its bell-like lips 
caught poor pussy, and the next moment the hare 
had disappeared. 

Then the serpent, for it was a snake, uncoiled 
its body which was covered over with green 
scales exactly resombling leaves, and glided 
swiftly into the brake. 

“ This forest is full of deadly reptiles,” laughed 
Jdanita, ‘‘but none so venomous as man, 

Jack looked at the poor girl and saw she was 
half mad. 

“ Should I trust her as my guide,” he thought ; 
“I must? I haveno choice in the matter, I 
do not think she would betray me ; but I will be 
on my guard.” 


{£0 be continued Commenced in No. 417.) 
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THE BRAVE IRISH BOY. 
—_——$__ 
CHAPTER XXV. 

THE SMUGGLERS CAPTURED.—DHATH OF STEPHEN. 


Å: O you hear me ?’’ repeated Oap'ain Car- 

penter, loudly end angrily, turning 
towards the secret passage, in which he con- 
cluded the smugglers were hid. 

“ Do you hear me?” 

Still no response, 

“ Sure, it’s clane away they’ve got, yer honour, 
I belave,’’ put in our hero, who was almost beside 
himself with grief at Stephen’s disappearance. 
‘ And, faith, I'd have given half a loifetime to 
have seen the ugly thaves catched that murthered 
S‘tephen—for it’s murthered he is, I’m thinkin’ !” 

Captain Carpenter turned to him. 

“ Wait a moment, my lad,’’ he replied; 
t perhaps you’!1 have that pleasure.” 

Saying which, he put the torch in the midst of 
the broken barrels and tarpaulin, which instantly 
burst into a flame. 

Naturally, every one was full of impatience to 
see what the result would be. 

They were not kept long in suspense. 

The moment the smoke began to penetrate the 
passage, howls of rage were heard, and instantly 
afterwards Beverley, followed by some dozen 
smugglers, rushed up the steps. 

Captain Carpenter and his men were ready for 
them, however, 


Instead of letting go of the rock, as they 


ANDY O’BYRNE WAS, AS USUAL, FULL OF JOLLITY. 


might have done, and so suffocating the smugglers, ! 
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Beverley had no opportunity of replying to this 


they səizəd them one by one as they got to the | taunt, for he was dragged away. 


top, and quickly disarmed them. 


Solemnly, yet triumphantly, the captain and the 


Baverley himself, who, as I have said, was the | others picked their steps with their prisoners down 


first to rush from his hiding-place, was secured 
in this way, but not before a short but desperate 
struggle between him and Captain Carpenter had 
taken place. 

‘‘Heaven curse you all!” the smuggler 
captain hissed, as the sword he carried was 
dashed to the ground by Malcolm, the Scotch 
boatman, just as he was on the point of plunging 
it into the head-constable’s breast. *‘ Heaven curse 
every One of you! So, so—my time is up, is it? 
Ha, ha, ha! Well; well—so be it. My life has 
been, if a short, a right merry one. Ha, ha, ha!” 

He seemed a very maniac in his words and 
actions, so great was his rage and vexation a‘ 
being made prisoner. 

Shadrach actually danced with delight when he 
saw all the villains secured. 

‘“ Begorra,” exclaimed he, “this i3 a foine 
night’s work. Iviry wan ov thim will be hanged 
by the neck till they’re dead as a doornail, or the 
piper that played before Moses! ”’ 

Beverley turned upon him fiercely. 

‘‘Whelp!” he ejaculated, with a sudden 
wrench, trying to set himself free from two 
policemen who were holding him, “if I’d only 
my hands free, I’d strangle you. Curse you, I 
say ! 

** Bad cess to yerself, yo dhirty blackguard !” 
responded our plucky hero, glaring at him 
defiantly. “Didn’t I tell ye, now, I’d serve ye 
out ? 


the entrance to the cave. 

As they approached the outlet, a horrible sight 
met their view. 

Quite a doz¢n smugglers were lying on the 
ground stiff ia death. 

Others, who were only wounded, were tended as 
if they had been friends. 

The constabulary had also suffered many losses. 

There was one of them with his brains dashed 
out—evidently by the butt of a musket, í 

There was another with the blood still oozing 
from thedeath-wound he had received in the breast. 

There was a third still clutching his sword, 
though he would never rise more. | 

But where was Stephen ? 

Shadrach looked for him in vain. 

“Sure, it’s not hurt he is, afther all,” he 
muttered. 

But searcaly had he said the words than a loud 
cry came from him. 

‘*Ochone—ochone !” wailed he, rushing for- 
ward and throwing up his hands,”’ 

The reason of our hero Shadrach’s cry of alarm 
was at once obvious. 

In one corner of the entrance of the cave lay 
his friend, Stephen. 

Lay, too, perfectly motioniess, and pale as 
death. 

Bat was he really dead ? 

That was the question that flew to 


our hero’s 
lips, : 
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He did not give expression to it, though. 
The words would not come. 


With another long wail—‘* Ochone, ochoné ! ”’ 
—he stooped down beside the poor lad, and lifted 


his head upon his knee, 


Pityingly, some of tho constabulary had crowded 


round, 

“Is it dead he is?” asked one of them, 
quickly. 

Without answering, Shadrach gazed anxiously 
in Stephen’s white face, 

Though the poor lad’s eyes wers open, he made 
no sign of recognition. 

‘* Spake to me—spake to me, aroon!”’ cried our 
hero, tearfully. ` 

But the exhortation passed unheeded. 

‘“ Tho puir wee soul ’il no spake ony mair, my 
laddie,” put in Malcolm, ‘‘ Ho’s been ta’en awa 
t’ a better laun.” 

Though uttered kindly, the words cused a 
sharp pain to rash toour hero’s heart. 

“ No—no,” he exclaimed, excitedly. “Sure 


ye didn’t mane that! PI nivir belave it— 


piyer!” 
And with trembling hands he gently shook 


` the apparently dead body of his friend. 


“ Spake to me—spake to me!” again wailed | hi 


he, in a tone so full of agony that it touched the 
a of the strong men around. ‘Spake to 
me . 

Stephen’s eyes, which were seemingly fixed in 
death, now moved slightly, anda tremor passed 
through his form. 

For a moment he 
fixedly. x 

Then a falnt smile—a smile of intenso regret— 
came into his face. 

‘Shadrach ! °” murmured he, in & voice so low 
that it was scarcely audible. 

“ Yis, Stephen, beg ? ” | 

“ Stay with mes moment. I am dying.” 

‘Dying? No, no! Sure ye’re betiher than 
twinty de id wans yet.’ 


gazed in our hero's eyes, 


the poos dying boy, hat H 
grip of two of the con- 


All this time, Captain B:verley, the father of 
con Ieekitig on in 


silence, stili in tbe firm 
stabulary. 


A look of intense hate played on his cruel | 


countenance. 

He now broke in— 

- * Dying, are you, whelp? Ha, ha! I’m glad 
to hear it, though—curge you !—you are my fiesh 
and blood. Go and join your mother, and may 
the devil have both your souls! ”’ 

Captain Beverley turned upon him as if he 
would have smote him te the ground. 

s“ Silence, wretch !’’ roared he, fiercely. 
‘Have you no feeling ?—are you worse than a 
dog? ” . 

Without heeding the indignant words, the 
muggler captain, actually foaming with rage, 
went on— 

s Yes, curse you, I say! It is you, and tho 

wheip bending Over you, that have brought me to 
this! Curse you!—curse you!” 

“Oh, father, father! ’’ came tremulously and 
faintly from the dying lad’s lips. “Yonu know 
that 1 could never bear your evil ways. Have I 
not often told you that Í would sooner die than 
beo a smuggler? Have re 

The effort was too much for him. 

With @ cry of pain, he fell back in Shadrach’s 
Arms, Se 

All save Beverley himself were struck with pity 
at the sight. 

“ Is he badly wounded ? ” asked Captain Car- 
penter, for in the exciter ent no one had attempted 
to seo, all takiag it for granted, from his words, 
that such was the case. “ Perhaps wə can save 
him yet. Lest me look.” 

Saying which, he stooped down. 

But when he touched the poor boy in the side, 
ú low moan came from him. 

“ Hold the light nearer,” said the good-hearted 
head-ccnstable. 

No sooner was this done than he rose with a 
grave face to his feet. 

“ Poor boy,’ muttered he, “ poor boy. He bas 
been’ shot in a vital part. Hə will surely die.” 

Our hero threw up his hands in despair. 

At the same moment, Stephen again openei his 


es. 

“ Good-bye, Shadrach,” murmured he, press- 
ing ourhero’s hand; “ good-bye. I trust you 
will be happy.” 


Then, looking with eyes that were dim and 
, now towards the smuggler capfain, 
the dying lad went on in a voice so full of pathos 
that is brought fears to the eyes of more than one 
present— 
** Good-bye, fa-father! Good-bye, all!” 
á = sigh, a slight shiver, and Stephen was 
ead. 


ET TS 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


CAPTAIN BEVERLEY UPRAIDS SIR PETER DAGNELL 
AND THREATENS TO EXPOSE HIM. 


DouBTLESS it has siruekthe reader that im the 


last chapter Or twa ho mention has been made of: forto, hor daughter, and 
r > 


Sir Peter Dagnell, 
The reason is soon explained. 


n Arrant coward ihat bo was, he had taken ne 


part in the recent struggle. 
Not he. . 


Instead of entering the cave, ho had remaine | to 


behind, well out of view, on the seashore, trast- 


ing that in the @xcitement of the coming combat 


his presence would not be missed. 
Neither was it, > 
Indeed; every one had forgotten all about 


m. 

Nor was it till after poor Stephen had breathed 
his last, and preparations were being made for 
the constabulary and their prisoners marching 
forth, that Captain Carpenter asked— 

“Where is Sir Peter? Has any one seen 
him? Surely he, too, has not met his 
death ?”’ 

With these words, he scanned the entrance to 
the cave carefully, but of course could see 
no sign of the missing baronet, | 

‘ There’s no muckle fear o’ him being kilt, TH 
wager,” muttered Malcolm, who, as you know, 
had an intense contempt for the wily Sir Peter. 
“Td bet a poond to s banbee he’s no struck a 
blow the nicht.” 

Low though the tone in which the words were 
uttered, they were overheard by Sir Peter him- 
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salu 


standing a+ the time closs to the rock benino 


which that worthy was hiding. 

Without pretending, however, to have heard 
them, Sir Peter now hastily came up.. 

He had disarranged his Gress, and was making 
believe that he was puffing and blowing with 
exertion. ` 2 

“ Weve had a hot time of it, captain,” ex- 
claimed he to the. head-constable; “ but than 
Heaven, we're gained the victory.” à 

Captain Carpenter looked at him somewhat 
sceptically. 

“ I don’t remember having seen you durlñg the 
conflict,’’ he replied, with a slight frown. 

Wily Sir Peter was equal to the occasion, 
however. 

He was not in the least put out. 

“ Very. likely not, captain,” he instantly an- 
swered, “very likely not, I had my own work 
cut out forme, I suppa you know that one of 
the villains has escaped. I chased him for quite 
half a mile along the shore,and I’m much mistaken 
if we don’t find bis dead body in the morning.” 

“ Indeed !” exclaimed Captain Carpenter, 
still eyeing him somewhat dubiously. “I bad 
thought we had captured every one of the yil- 
lains, save those we have killed.’’ 

“So I had thought till I saw tae coward 
running away,” responded the-baronet, not one 
whit abashed. “‘ Bat bad we not better be moving, 
captain’? ” he added, with the object of putting an 
end tothe conversation. 

“ March !” commanded Captain Carpenter, 

And onward they went along the shore towards 
my Lord Seaforth’s mansion, which soon was 
reached. 

Oa the way, Sir Peter in vain endeayoured to 
whisper in the smuggler capiain’s car. 

The instant they had seen one another a mean- 
ing look had passed batween them. 

As it was so late and so far from the village, 
it had been determined that, instead of going to 
the village lock-up, the constabulary and-their 
prisoners should put up for the night at the castle, 
and start direct for the county gaol in the morn- 
ing. 

The arrangement was suggested by Sir Peter, 
and naturally Captain Carpenter, tired and 
slightly wounded as he wa, readily fell in with 


He little koew why the baronet proposed it. 

If he had overheard the words that Sir Peter 
kept muttering to himself he would have acted 
diffsrentiy. 

** Boverley must ke released some way, or he’ll 
blab, that’s certain. His look tells me so.”’ 


Sir Peter never said a truer word in his life. 


For was not this thought passing through the 
smuggler captain’s mind ? 

“ We shali fall together at any rate ; there’ll be 
some satisfac'ion in that, if he doesn’t enable ms 
to escape.” os 

Hearing their footsteps as they walked up the 
long ayenue leading to the mansion, Lady Sea- 
ptaiti Dagnell were 
Waiting at the hall door to receive them. 


~ All was quickly explained to them, but nothing 
touched them so much as the recital of the death 
of Stephen, Whom they had at once taken a fancy 


** Poor boy!” exclaimed her ladyship; “I am 
So sorry!” 

“ Sare, 1’d sooner havs died meself,’’ put in 
our hero, whoze eyes were red with weeping. 

A however, was no time for grief. 

The smugglers had to be secured. 

This wassoon done. ° 

‘The men were locked in the strong room of 
the castle, and polies.placed at the windows and ` 
doors to giye thé alarm in case they should 
attempt to escape. * 

As for the smuggler captain himself, he was 
placed in one of the rooms alone. 

As this was done Sir Peter contrived to whisper 
a word to him. - 

Whatever it was if caused a look of satisfaction 
to play for an isstant on Beverley’s face. 

At the same moment the door was locked 
beliind him. 

He, too, was a fast prisoner. è 

Ac hour afterwards all, save those on guard, 
were asleep. 

No; there were two other exceptions. 

Tieso were Sir Peter Dagnell and Captain 


Stealthily the former groped his way upstairs 
fo s small aparment over that in which the 
smuggler captain was confined. 

Phen he paused and listened. 

All was still, 

Stooping down, he gave three knocks on the 
floor of the lumber-room—for such it was. 

Immediately three knocks came in response. 

“ Good!” muttered the wily baronet, with a 
Wicked grin. ‘He ia evidently as anxious to get 
free as I am to see him him off, curse him! If 
he hadn’t been a fool, he'd have boen half 
across the Atlantic by now. Why, even that 
bungler, Dennis O’Connor, thought he had set 
sail,” 

As he Ceased, he moved a huge trunk asife, 
muttering the while— 

«How lucky I kept my knowldge of this secret 
passage to myself. Ha,ha, ha! Little did I 
imagine that it would ever stand me in such gova 
stead.”’ 

The trunk carefully moved away, Sir Peter 
touched what looked like a knot in the flooring. 

Thereupon, instantly a flap flew up, disclosing 
a kind of lift. 

Oa this Sir Peter stood, when it glided nolse- 
leasiy down with him, and a moment afterwards 
he reappeared with Beverley by his side. 

4“ Why, you’re cuter than even I took you for, 
Sir Peter,” muttered Beverley, with a sneer, as 
he got off the lift. 

“Am I?” said the other, coolly. 
won’t discuss that point now. 
moment to loze. Follow me!” 

As the baronet spoke he pat his finger to his 
lips in token of silence. 

Beverley, however, was evidently in no very 
good humour. 

“ Yea, that’s all very woli; -he returned. “ But 
do you think I’m going off ia this way, with not 
a farthing in my pocket? Not 1! Gurseit! I’m 
a complete pauper. I’ve lost everything—even 
my ship is a wreck ; else, do you think I would 
have been caught napping in this way? ”’ 

“Oh, that’s it, isit?” responded Sir Peter, on 
whom the announcement came as a surprise, 
« Well, don’t bandy words now. Be off, in the 
deyil’s name ! ’’ 

Instead of complying, Beverley sat himself 


‘* Well, we 
You havyen’t a 
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- down on the trunk, and folded his arms quite 
coolly. a 

“No, norin your name, efther, Sir Peter Dag- 
nell, and I don’t know which is the worse one! ”’ 
he exclaimed, determinedly. “Not an inch do I 
budge till I have money. I am sick of it—sick of 
it, and care not how it all ends; but I tell you 
one thing—if I fall, you fall with mie’! ” 

“Fool!” hissed the other; ‘you'll spoil 
állt? 

In their passion they had raised the tones of 
their voites to som loudness, the consequence 
befng that Lidy Seaforth, whose bed-chamber 
was adjacent, was awoke out of the unsasy sleep 
into which ste had fallen. 

She had, indeed, been dreaming that her arch- 
énemy, Bsverley, was persecuting her afresh, and 
On recognising his voice, she, in her intense 
alarm, shrieked out at the top of her voice— 

t Quick—quick ! Seize him—seiz3 Him!” 

In the silence of the night the words echoed 
through the noble mansion, so loudly that the 
whole household took the alarm. 

Immediately half-a-dozen of the constabulary 
rusted up the stairs, and one of them discerning 
Beverley as he was making for a window looking 
out upon the lawn, fired at him, with so true an 
sim that he shot him dead. 

With au awful curas the smuggler captain 
rolled over. | 

Another villain was the less in the land! 

Father and son thus peri hed within a few 
hours of one another. 


CHAPTER XXVII, 


LADY SEAFORTH OVERHEARS A DARK CONSPI- 
RACY AGAINST HERSELF,—THE BEGINNING OF 
THE END. 

A WEEK ‘has elapsed. 

So well has Sir Peter Dagnell played his cards 
that suspicion has not fallen upon him. 
At least, rather should I say that, though many 


eyed him with suspicion, none had actual proof 


that he had done anything wrong. — 
This was not to last, however. 


Though he still remained at the Castle, he was 


treated coldly by all. 

In her own mind, Lady Seaforth felt convinced 
that he had endeavoured to effect the smuggler 
captain’s escape. 

Had not she recognised his voice bidding 
Beverley fly instantly, after she had given the 
alarm ? 

Moreover, how was it likely that the smuggler 
captain should have himself been able to force up 
the trap-door from below, even supposing he had 
known of it. 

This trap-door, by the way, had been found 
wide open ; Sir Peter, in his hurry and flurry, to 
make it seem that he was in chase of B verley, 
having forgotten to close it. 

There was only one reason why her ladyship 
did not openly accuse the wily baronet. 

She was afraid of him. 

“ Beverley mu:t have told him my secret,” she 
moaned. ‘* Miserable woman that I am, I am in 
his power!” 

That very evening eho overheard a conversa- 


tion between Sir Petër and Dennis O’Connor 


which sent many a thrill of horror to her heart. 


Not that she knew at the time who the baronet’s 


confidant was, for she had never seen Dennis. 
Besides, he was in deep disguise. 
The two were in the little eitting-room which 
Sir Peter called his own. 
It was situated right at the top of the house, 
out of the 
doubtless thought. 


Here he was often woni to got intoxicated, for 


to his many vices he added that of druskenness. 

Here he plotted and schemed. | 

Disgui-ed so completely that even Shadrach 
would not have known him had he ssen him, 
Dennis had come home with Sir Peter half an 
hour before, 

Her ladyship had seen them enter the mansion 
together, and for some reason or other her sus- 
picions were aroused. 

So when they ascended to the sittizg-room, she 
stealthily followed them. 

_ „For some little time her curiosity was sorely 
tried, for the man, £o far as she could make out, 
satin silence together, though every now and 
again she could hear their glasses clicking and 


ay of eavesdroppers, as the baronet 
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the smacking of their lips as they sipped their 
whisky toady. 

Something had evidently pleased them mightily. 

Yes” at length spoke Sir Peter, ia a thick, 
unsteady voice, that showed the fiery spirit was 
getting the better of him ; “the more I think of 
it, the better I like the plan. We must entice 
the hrat to the lake by some means, and then 
make away with him, and manage so that sus- 
picion shall fall on Lady Seaforth herself. Ha! 
ha! That will be vengeance indeed ! Curve her! 
that she ever stepped in Lord Seaforth’s way ! 
If Beverley and I hadx’t piayed our cards cutely, 
she would fave spoilt all. Little does she think 
Iam the nex iit succession, supposing they have 
no son.” 

‘Suare, ye nivir tould më ye waz before,” put 
in Dennis. 

t No,” went on tlie baronet, with a chuckle; 
“nor would l now if yon hadn’t known so much 
already. But listen, Dennis O’Connor—you are 
necessary tome. ‘This brat out of my way—and 
I have to curse your stupidity for his being in mv 
way !—we need have no fear. But there’s one 
thing puzzles me. How are we to make it appear 
that Lady Seaforth is his murderer ? ’’ 

As the question was asked, her ladyship with 
difficalty kept back the cry of mingled indigna- 
tion and fear that rose to her lips. 

She did restrain herself, however, though 
she turned white as death. 

For a little time there was silence. 

The two conspirators were evidently thinking. 

“Faith, I have it’ said Dennis O'Connor, 
at. length; “ haven’t I got a portrait ov her lady- 
ship, aud, sure, wouldn’t it look suspicious loike 
if it woz found by the side of the spalpsen’s 
corpre? ” 

“Capital!” exclaimed the baronet, “at least 
so far as it goes. But we must bave stronger 
evidence. Why should she went to make away 
with the brat?” 

‘“‘Bedad, Til tell yez,” responded Dennis, 
hutkily, for the liquor was getting into his head 
hy this time, as well as into his confederate’s. 
“ Bedad, TIl tell yez.” À 


I’ve got some lettørs ov hers to the dead: captain, 
that wud be enough to—to ecriminate her, I’m 
thiakin’. We could put thim besoide the corpse, 
$00.” 

In vain now that the poor eavesdropping lady 
endeavoured fo keep silence, 

Trembling all over, she gave vent to a little 
cry of despair, clutching, as sie did so, hold of 
the bamnisters for support. 

She made certain that thé two villainous con- 
spirators must have heard her, so there she s:ood 
helplessly, expecting to see them rush out. 

So interested, however, were they in their own 
conversation, and so satisfied in -their own 
security, they had not caught the sound. 

Finding this, Lady Seaforth gained courage. 

A look of determination came into her face. 

Approschivg the door again, she heard Sir 
Peter rubbing his hands, and exclaimivg in high 
glee— 

‘t Why, you’re a trump, after all, O'Connor! 
Tne idea’s most excellent. She can’t escape us, 
and we can get rid of the boy with impunity. 


ha! Bothof them gone, the property’s mine for 
a ceriainty—a Certainty ; for I'll take-care that 
the o'd fool never marries again.” 

In her excitement, scarc3 knowing what she 
did, her ladyship opened the door noiselessly, 
and stepped into the room. 

Even then Sir Peter and his confederate neither 
heard nor saw ber: 

Both were completely obfuscated with drink. 

For a moment she stood looking at them de- 
fiantly and upb midingly. 

Then she made a3 thogh she would speak, 

Instead of doing #0, however, sho seemed to 
think better of it; for. withdrawing as silent]; 
as she had entered,.she shut tha door and walke 
down-stairs. 

Once in the privacy of her own chamber, she 
threw herself on the bed, and gave Way to apas- 
sionate flood of tears. 

“ Villains!” she murmured; ‘now I begin to 
see why I have been so cruelly persecuted. Sod 


you, Sir Peter, with your wiles and your | po 


Goon; then,” said Sir Peter, impatiently. 
«Well, be afther listening atiiniively, Sir 
Pater, dear,” continued the Irishman. “Sure, 


Who will suspect us, if we are at all cute? Ha, | 
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smiling face, have succeeded in persuading 
my lord: to. make you heir-st-law, im ease I have 
no male child. No wonder, therefore, you are 
afraid of me—no wonder you would have me 
banged! ”’ 

She paused, and then went on— 

“But why do they want to make away with 
Shadrach? What has he done P” ; 

: Suddenly a light seemed to break in upon 
er. 

Drying her eyes, she went direct to the dihing- 
room, obviously expecting to find the lad there. 
But he was not. | 

‘* Where is Shadrach, darling?” she asked, 
of Lady Alice, who was sitting there se wing, 

: ; He has gonéa littic walk, mamnia,”’ was the 
reply. 
“ Where to, pat?” l 

“Oh, only about the grounds, I think,” re- 
sponded the young lady, * 

And she added— 

* Shall I go and look for him, mamma dear? 
Do you want him?” 

‘ Yes, but I will find him myself, darling,” 
returned her ladyship, in a voice fall of sup- 
pressed emotion. ‘‘ A blow of fresh air will do 
me good.” 

Saying which, she turned away, and walked 
out on to the velvet-like lawn, 

A little distance off sho saw our hero, boy-like, 
plsying with a large Newfoundland dog. 

Immediately she went up to him. 

‘t Shadrach,” said she, tenderly, “I want to 
speak with you ia private. 

“ Indade, yer ladyship !” exclaimed our hero, 
touching his cap respectfully. 

“ Come with me, my boy,” her ladyship went 
on. 

So speaking, she took him by the hand quite 
lovingly, and led him towards a little bower at 
the far end of the lawn. 

“Nit down, Shadrach,” said she, . 

The lad looked at her wonderingly, but obeyed 
in silence. 

Her ladyship sat down beside him. 

“Now, I am going to question you about yous 
Aret Fe, V s boy; she went on, * Avrswe 
me carefully, for much depends on your replies— 
far more than you can imagine.” 

“are I will, yer ladyship,” returned our hero, 
quick y. 

“Then tell me, are you sure you cannot recall 
your mother to mind ? Wonld you know: her if 
you saw her por'rait, do you think?” 
aoe question was asked eagerly and tremu- 
ously. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
ə 


SYMPATHY AND ANTIPATHY IN PLANTS.— 
Various authors inform us that there is a strong 
aversion or antipathy between the vine and the 
cabbage. Tho vine is wont to catch hold of any- 
thing nearest, except the cabbage, from which ít 
naturally turns, if a cabbage is planted near it. 
The cabbage also is so hated by the new sow- 
bread, that they cannot grow together. The 
tale and female palm love each other so much, 


| that when their boughs intermix, they, as it were, 


embrace each other; neither will the female 
produce fruit, without she be properly placed by 
ihe male tree. Ji 

Laws OF ALrRED —The following extract from 
the Laws of Alfred, is prefixed as a motto, and 
may form a Useful lesson for the legislators even 
ot this enlightened age:—‘* Hence I, King 
Alfred, gathered these together, and commanded 
many of those to be writen down which our fore- 
fathers observed—those which I liked—and those 
which I did not like, by the advice of my Witan, I 
threw aside. For I durst not venture to set down 
in Writing over many of my own, since I knew 
not what among them would please those who 
should come after us. But those which I. met 
with either of the days of me, my kinsman, or of 
Offa, King of Mercia, or of Aethelberht, who was 
the first of the English who received baptism— 
those which appeared to me the jastest—I have 
here collected, and abandoned thé others. Then 
I, Alfred, King of the West Saxons, showed these 
to all my Witan, and they then said that they 
were all willing to observe them.” 


This week, inthe “Young Englishman,” begins 
“Young Frauk’s Schooldays,” a splendid treat for our 
ys. 
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PHYSICAL RECREATION. 


TWIRL'NG FOR LARKS. 


HIS pastime may bə indulged in by every- 
T body, from the artisan up to the nobleman ; 
from the fifteen-year old youngster to the gonty 
old man; it has partisans among all classes. In 
the British Kingdom there are, comparatively, 
but few who practise it; but in Germany, in 
Belgium, and in France, it is much resorted to 
when other sports fail, or when the shooters are 
too tired of beating the fields, to resume their 
ordinary avocation with the gun. 

Tne apparatus needed for the sport is of the 
very simplest description, and the rough illustra- 
tions accompanying this ske'ch will offer of them- 
gelves almost a suficient explanation as to its 
construction. 4 l 

The part A ii a piece of wood, on whose upper 
surface a number of rmall pieces of looking-glass 
are glued. This head A has in its base a hole, 
sufficlently long to admit of the iron point of B 
to be introduced in it, and sufficiently large to 
allow the head to turn very freely and swiftly. 
The inferior portion of B is provided with an 
iron sp ke, sufficiently sharp to allow its being 
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thrust into the ground without any great effort. 
When the apparatus is rigged out on the ground, 
a piece of string is fastened at the base of A, as 
shown in the sketch, and is wound round it, say 
a doz times or more, and then its end must be 
about ten, twelve, or fifteen yards long. Gene- 
rally a boy is intrusted with tho pulllng of that 
string. When the apparatus is set up and in 
‘working order, the boy quietly takes up the end 
of the string, and pulis it gently towards him. 
Of course, instantly the part A turns round and 
round, with a speed proportional to the pull given 
to the string. When the string is nearly un- 
wound, the boy gives a rather sharp and sudden 
pull, and then he slackens his line and pays it 
towards the twirl, so that some part of the string 
may be coiled up round A, as it is turned round 
and round by the impetus just given to it by the 
ast sudden pull. Then, when the twirl has 
wound round itself a sufficient number of coils, 
the boy pulls back the string again, and re-enacts 
the first part of the operation. 

There are, however, Twirlers whose motive 
power isatpring. Toese wind up like clocks, 
and go on until the spring is slack again, when 
you must again wind it up. I have shot over 
both styles, and I must candidly say that the 


or mechanical, its outward appearance, as far as 


primitive instrument is not only the most enter- 
taining, but also the most successful one. Why, 
I cannot say, unless it be, perhaps, that the final 
pull of the string gives a sudden impetus to the 
twirl that is lacking altogether in the Mechanical 
Twirler. Tho latter turns on witbout trouble, it 


is true, but ita monotory is sometimes fatal to the 
sport, ina-muach as it docs not entice the birds 
over 80 readily, neither does it farcinate them, i! 
[ may use the expression, with the power and 
dash of the hand-worked apparatns 

However, whether the twirler be hand-worked 


-he top part cf the apparatus is concerned, is 
«Btirely similar. The only cissimilarity consists 
in the fact that in the mechanical. twirler the 
-piked end of the hand-twirler is done away with 
entirely. In its s'ead there is a kind of hollow 
box or pedestal, containing the works (spring and 
wheel») that set the twirl in motion. You have 
obly to wicd up the engrenage, let go the twirl, 
place the whole concern on the ground, just as 
şou would place a clock on your mantelpiece, 
and there you are, ready for action, withon™ any 
farther tronble. This is no small advantage, for 
when it is rather coldish the haud-workec twir! 
is not yer entertsining to the boy. Some C outi- 
nt Lisl Saooters, however, do away With the boy- 
altogether. They pull their own twirls, and } 
admit that they do it very well, too, some of 
trem ; aud a most comical and entertaiving sigh: 
they are whin seen from a distance, They do 
not pull the string with their hands, but fasten it 
to one of their ankles, and by moving the foot 
backwards and forwards they are enabled to set 
she affair a-going, and to keep it doing so. All 
the whìla, gun in hand, they are blizing away at 
the birds to their heart’s content. 

Oco we came aeross just such a fellow in the 
North of Germany. H»was down a valley, pop- 
ping away like fun. At first, we could not see 
his twirl, and we were wondering what the man 
wss up to, standing on one leg and moving the 
other, first before him, then behind, and so on. 
[ thought he was mad. One of my companioze 
said he thought the man was perhaps afflicted 
with S;. Vitus’ dance. A third fancied he had the 
cramp, and was trying to set his leg to rights 
again. To solve matters, we went towards the 
man, and, then, we found him twirling and 
shooting, quite unconcernedly, and rare fun it 
was. 

Some object to his pastime, on the ground that 
it is a pity to kill the lark, whose song is certainly 
very pleasant. But then, if so, why shoot quails, 
whose quaint notes are so bewitching and so at- 


tractive? Tha fact is, all these men are trying 
to bring poetry and poetical sentiment into every- 
thing, even into sport, forgetting for the nonce, 
that the shooters do not kill the birds out of mere 
wantonness, but, prosily enough, for the sake of 
food ; and as the French proverb his it, Ventre 


affame n'a point d'oreilles, so the shooter kills, and 
kills again, fills Wis bag with birds, and, then 
when he has taken enough of them, he goes home 
and gets them made into a pie. Shooting larke 
is just as merciful, if not more so, as catching 
them in snares or nets. I have no patience with 
such mixtures of nonsensical absurdities and 
irrational arguments, As far as the singing that 
gladdens the heart is concerned, there are always 
plenty of larks left everywhere; for, even if the 
shooters wished it, they could not kill all. At 
any rate, netting and snaring are incomparably 
more destructive to the birds, than the guns. — 
The only objection I have to calling twirling 
by the honourable name of sport is, that there is 
no great skill required, to succeed in that branch 


| oftħe fun. Neither is therethe hunting for the 
| birds, which, to my mind, is the best part of the 


enjoyment of shooting; but, as practice for 
seginners, and as a pastime for invalids and for 
veterans, it is not to be despised, and, in fact, it 
is most enjoyable. ae 
Early morning is the best time for twirling. A 
cloudless sky, and a bright, freezy sun, willalways 
insure success. Some boys should be sent round 
.bout the fislds to make the larks rise, when, as 
soon as they will catch sight of the bright flashes 
oË the sun, as they are refi cted by the twirler 
in motion, they will instantly crowd all sail and 
ilock above the instrament, when they are easily 
picked ont and knocked over, An ordinary 
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shooter does not miss one lark in fifty, as the 
birds remain almost motionless, merely fluttering 
above the twirl. Of course to a man in the full 
enjoyment of health the fun soon grows tame, 
but to boys it isa never-failing source of entertain- 
ment; and as for shooters advanced in yeare, 
whose sight is impaired or whose strength is fail- 
ing, itis-a perfect treasure-trove ; for there, and 
there alone, can they still handle the old gun, and 
indulge in their otherwise for ever gone, favourite 
pursuit of shooting.— Young Fancier’s Guide. 


“A ROSE ” byany other name would be ‘‘ got 
up. 

Davin, Kina or IsRAEL —Davii was the model 
f an Oriental prince, handsome in his person, va- 
liant, mild, jast, and generous; humble before 
nis God, and zealous in his honour; a lover of 
music and poetry, himself a post. Successful in 
war, he reduced beneath his sceptre all the coun- 
tries from the borders of Egypt to the mountains 
whence the Euphrates springs. The King of Tyre 
vas his ally ; he had ports on the Red Soa, and 
the wealth of commerce flowed during his reign 
into Israel. He fortified and adorned Jerusalem, 
which he made the seat of government. Glorious 
prospec's of extended empire, and of the diffusion 
of the pure religion of Israel, and of happy 
a floated before the mind of the prophet- 

ing. 
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AMONG THE ALLIGATORS. 


OBERT JORDAN must have been a descend- 
ant of that mighty hunter, Nimrod, for 
never did a great representative have a more 
ardent disciple. He had hunted in every country 
where wild game abounds, from the elephant- 
Jands of South Africa and the tiger jungles of 
India to the great plains and snowy mountains of 
Western America. It was well he had a com- 
petency and could gratify his passion, for a man 
with ‘his love of sport and adventure, without 
means, would have been very miserable. 

It was December, and he was to be married in 
the following March—too short a time, his 
mother thought, for him to fly off before the 
hymeneal chain that wasto hold him down for 
life was fastened. Indeed, Robert thought s 
himself, and yet, much as he loved Miss St. Clair, 
he often found himself in bis odd museum of s8 
room, looking about on the antlered heads, 
preserved claws and hideous tiger skulls—tropbies 
of his skill—with an intense longing to revisit 
the old scenes, and indulge once more in the 
excitement of the chase. 
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ROBERT JORDAN TOOK A SURVEY OF OBSERVATION ISLAND, AND FRANK LEANED EAGERLY 


He had just left this remarkable room, and was 
walking down the street, when he met Frank 
Canby, an old schoolmate, and now a member of 
the Bar. 

“ What are you going to do with this fellow ?” 
asked Robort, as, with a hunters appreciation, he 
fondled a splendid greyhound which was following 
his friend. 

“Why, Bob,” replied Canby, “I am going to 
do, for a month or two, what you have been doing 
for the last six years.’’ 

“ That is nothing, judged from a business stand- 
point,” laughed Robert, a flush coming to his 
bronzed cheeks, for he felt not a little ashamed, 
at times, when his friends joked him about what 
they called “ his one failing.” 

* No, Iam going to hunt.”’ 

‘*To hunt!’’ repeated Robert, his dark eyes 
flashing at the thought. ** Why, in the name of 
Nimrod, what are you going to hunt?” 

“ Deer and bear.” 

“ Deer and bear ? ” 

“ Yes: you don’t claim to monopolise these 
animals, I presume ?’’ 


“ Not exactly, Frank, Are you going out to | a character to sustain. I will call after supper 


the Park, where they keep that kind of game’” 

“ No, sir; I am going to Florida,” answered 
Frauk, with affected indignation at hia friend’s 
manner. 

“ And there is plenty of game there?’’ 

“ There is a gentleman from Florida here who 
is to accompany me, and he assures me, to use his 
own language, ‘ There’s cords and stocks of it.” 

“ When do you leave, Frank ?” 

“ To-morrow afternoon.’’ 

“ And you will be gone?” 

‘“ About eight weeks ; but don’t be alarmed, my 
boy : your first groom:man will report promptly 
at the appointed time, to see you more e frectually 
bagged than ever was any game that fell before 
your rifle.” 

Robert Jordan did not pretend to notice this 
allusion to his approaching marriage. He was 
now absorbed in his frichd’s -hunting tour. He 
felt like an inebriate who has signed the pledge, 
and has the liquor presented to him before he has 
recovered from the effects of his last spree. 

“How would you like to have me go along with 
you, Frank?’’ he asked, while he pretended to 
pet the hound, now standing with its feat on his 
arms, and its beautiful slender head buried in 
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his open great coat, as if whispering to him to | 
come along, and have just one more right royal 
time. 

“ Oh, I should like it above all things, and if 
it were not for the delicacy of your situation, and 
the fact that I would not rest under the suspicion 
of coaxing you Off, I should have spoken to you 
before,” replied Frank Canby, who at heart was 
delighted at the prospect of company held out by 
his friend’s words, 

“ Well, the wedding can’t come off till you 
return, I would postpone it if you were not 
present, and I’m sure, Frank, Ella—she’s the 
very best girl in the world—would give her 
consent. After I am once under the cozy yoke I 
will submit to her every order and whim—that is, 
if such a sweet, sensible little thing can have any 
whims.” 

“Then you want to come ?” 

“I do, Frank, and more, I am going.” 

This was said with unmistakable emphasis. 

“ Very well, You can explain all about it to 
your mother and Miss Ella. Exonerate me, for, 
as a member of the noblest of professions, I have 


=. mad 


to-night for your ultimatum,’ 

The friends‘shook hands, and, after walking a 
short way in the directicn he was going when he 
met Frark Canby, Robert turned back, went to his 
room, and began to overhaul his rifles. 

Of course, Ella St. Clair gave her consent, and 
appeared to be cheerful, bravely concealing the 
sorrow she felt at the approaching separation. 

Of course, Mrs. Jordan yielded a quiet ac- 
quiescence ; sho had grown too accustomed to 
letting Robert have his own way to refuse him 
now. 

The result was that he went to Florida with 
Frank Canby and Mr. Berry. 

Going down on the steamer, Mr. Berry laid out 
the programme which he thought it would be 
best to follow, in the following characteristic 
way— : 

“Thar’s no kinder use in goin’ inter beaten 
tracks for a good hunt. I used ter hunt up whar 
them towerists now run about; but the game 
don’t yearn much for civilisation, an’ in that 
respect I reckcn I resemble the game. Now, my 
idea is to go over to Apalach, on the Gulf, then 
down to Fort Delany, up to Carlosahatchie, 
through the Big Prairie Country as far’s Lake 


OVER 


HIS SHOULDER. 


Okeechokee. If we do that, gentlemen, I'l! pro- 
miso you deer, bar, turkeys, an’ alligators till you 
can’t rest—not to speak of rattlesnake, cotton- 
mouths, moccasins, and sich like varmints, Be- 
sides, this trip will be right in the line with 
Tampa, whar, for the present I make my head. 
quarters. It’salovely place, but don’t teli the 
towerists,’’ 

Robert Jordan entertained something of Mr, 
Berry’s contempt for civilisation, and at once 
decided that the route suggested was the proper 
one, and should be followed by all means; and 
Frank Canby, being a novice in such matters, 
agreed at once, 

They stopped for a fow days at Tampa, while 
Mr. Berry got himself ready for the trip, and 
here they enjoyed the very finest fishing either of 
them had ever had. s 

Fort Delany isa point mili ary only in name. 
It was garrisoned during the Florida War. Were 
it not for this fact the few wretched cabins on its 
site would not be of enough importance to warrant 
a name on the map. 

Here a “ bateau’’ was procured, and withauch - 
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had better break up camp, as I said before, and 
hunt round for the bears on the other side.” 

Robert Jordan’s suggestion wes agreed to, and 
the three men entered the bateau ‘and started 
for the shores of the great lake, which stretches 
helf across the peninsula of Florida in that 
latitude. | : 

A day’s hard rowing brought them to the 
wooden shores of the great lake, and, selecting a 
good camping-place, they started on the search 
for bears. 

A three-Gays’ tramp developed the fact, ac- 
cording to Mr. Berry, that ‘‘this didn’t seem to 
be a good time for bars, bat it was bully for 
‘@lligators.” ‘These hideous reptiles, from the 


necessaries on board a8 they thought they would 
need for the journey, they began the ascent of the 
Carloraha: chie- 

If Mr. Berry’s great desire was to get out of 
the beaten paths of tourists and sportsmen, he 
effectually succeeded, for a wilder country than 
that traversed by this remarkable river it would 
be difficult to imagine. 

The bottom was cdvered with a tangle of cypress, 
water-oak, cane and fern, knotted into an im- 
penetrable bartier by the vines that reached out 
their myriad tendrils to every shrub and stalk 
and tree, binding them into such a dense mass of 
tropical foliage that it would seem even the 
humming birds could not pass through. 

The river where the current was slow was a 
mass of water vegetation that rendered progress 
difficult, and the branches of giant trees meeting 
overhead kept out the sun, and formed a Gothic 
arch of dim grandeur and giant dimensions. 
Lying on the banks, with their huge, red mouths 
open in lazy sleep, or drifting past the bost, iike 
slimy logs, wore hundreds of hideous alligators. 

Fifty miles up they reached the Big Prairie 
Country, and here the sport began, Frank Oanby 
did nct imagine before there were £o Many ceer in 
the world. They cculd shoot them by tie score 
without going out of sight of their camp-fire, 
while turkeys and other feathered game were 
equally abundant. Even Robert Jordan bad to. 
acknowledge that he had never sten a better 
country for sport, “such as it was,’’ 

“ Yovd like something wilder, more dangerous, 
like, I reckon?” said Mr. Berry, with a twinkle 
in his gray eyes. 

Robert acknowledged that the element of 
danger was not an objection to a man who loved 
sport. 

Pes Yov’re right thar. It coes me good to hear 
a man talk that way, for ’tain’t often I meet up 
with a man carryin’ a rifle who’s willin’ to go in 
an’ git all the sport out of it heean.” = “4 

Mr. Berry’s respect for Robert roseat once, and | me ald ve b 
he determined, now that he had found a i unter bean kept in the direction of Observation Island ; 
worthy of thé name, to share with him an adyen- 
ture which had been long on his mind. 

With this thought before him, he asked Frank 
Canby : 


feet in length, absolately swarmed along the low 
shore. a 
“Thar’s two things left for us to-do,” said 
Mr. Berry, siier they had returned one even- 
ing to camp very much exhausted by their fruit- 
less bunt for bears. 

“s What’s that P’’ asked Robert. 

“Why, go lower down the Jake, whar I 


else go over to Observation Island, whar the bars 
allus make their headquarters at all seasons of 
the year.” 

Observation Island was about four miles from 
the main land atthat point, and, as Mr, Berry 
asserted, tho bears had it in exclusive posses- 
sion by right of long and undisturbed oc- 
eupancy. It was decided to row over on the 
morrow. 

“ We can only stay three days, Mr. Berry, as 
I must be getting back home,” said Robert 
Jordan, as they rowed across the lake on the 
following day. | 

“Oh, the island ain’t big, an’ in three days 
we can kill bars till there’s no fun in it,” replied 
Mr. Berry, in a very confident tone. 

Therecan be no doubt but Mr. Berry’s state- 


setting foot on thet paradise of bears, 


Pt yerds to the right of their course, 
“ What kind of dog is your’n for bars? ” LEDE eRe ; 

Frank looked Jera the beautiful hound, and ae e figld-glass, exclaimed— 
answered, in a hesitating way: — 6i eoeres a bear over on the shore? 

“I should think he’d be good ; bat of course I |560!” 
never tried him?” sien His companions turned their heads in tho 

“ What kind of a cog do yon think best to nose | direction indicsted by bis extended arm, and 
down bar ?’’ Mie, saaa standing in an observant attitude down near the 

Frapk had never iaduiged in a bear-hunt, and 
had to acknowledge the fact ; but so peat was his 
faith in the veraatile abilities of his hound, that 
he caid he thought the animal would perform any 
work of that kind that was presented to him. 

“ Waal, I’m in for leavin’ Big Prairie for the 
present. Let us go over to Lake Okeechokea for 
a week or so, an’ when we come back, I’:] bet 
you'll say we never had such a time in all the 
days of your life.’’ 

“Plenty of bear over there?” asked Frank, 
in @ manner intended to be careless and off-hand. 


“ Plenty !”’ replied Berry, ‘Wty, I’ve beard 
an old soldier ray thar’s more bar-hunters killed 
in thar by the lake in proportion than ihere is 
men in the heaviest kind of battle.” 

-t That is because they are green, 1 think,” said 
Robert, coming to.the rescue of his friend, who 
was unmistakably nervoug. 

“ Beggin’ your pardin’ thar, Mr. Jordan, them 
wpa an I Sow Ko RATO been killed was our 
most experienced bar-hunters. Qh, if it’s dan : ir pi 
you’re afer Pm in with you; an’ if it soe ae topoi W Skal: eee 


thud on the ground near by. The bear was as 
T UFak amia we'll find ae over by | dead as Hector, and, to Frank’s great delight, 
A youbelieve you are in the seventh there were three bullet-holes in its glossy black 


heavyen.” ; i | 

: “ Allright, Mr. Berry; I warrant you we will ee » that-he came in for @ due share of the 

“hag ge me nrg a be had, 80 I ssy lot us They at once went.to work and skinned the bear, 
“Rouve sre: to Rei oer ee then cut cff the fat hams, and started for their 

Sipas ip ai = Pe, a Tet pa nes bateau, elated with their success. But their 

ee : tl the es p M. B ens SNOW At yon | exuberant spirits were destined to a sudden fall, 

m bears Mr. Derry says are thero,’’ | for they found their bateau adrift, and some two 

To humour his friend, Robert Jordan took a | hundred yards from the shore. 

survey of Observation Island, and Frank leaned For a moment— so utterly overwhelmed were 

eagerly over his shoulder. they with this calamity—neither could utter a 
“Do you see any of ’em?’’? he asked. word, nor could one accuse the other of neglect, 
“The glass is a powerful one, but I can’t] so, in their great distress, they did not lay the 

distinguish movable objects at such a distance,” | blame on any one, but philosophically shared it 

returned Robert, closing his telescope. “We | in common. ED 


Seo, 


turned the boat, and headed for 


dred yerds; then, as if satisfied with his inspec- 

tiop, he turned anā walked back deliberately 
| through the denso undergrowth, = = 
` The moment the bateau reached the shi 
started, with their rifles on their shonlde 
the hound that had leaped on shore, a 
after the bear. 

The island was too limited in area to permit of 
much of a hunt. They soon came up toa buge 
cyprese, at the foct of which the dog was barking 
vociferously. 

“Iseo him sgain. There keis!” 

Frank Canby, in his excitement, raised bis rifle 
and fired, then looked at a spot on the ground 
where he expected to.see the bear fall; but be 
deliberate animal only crawled a ‘little higher 
u 


p. 
Then Robert and Berry fired, aud simultaneous 


smallest size to monsters twelve and sixteen: 


reckon tue bars have gone to gather pecans, or. 


ont would haye been verified had the dateau 
but an unexpected mishap prevented their ever 
Agthey were passing a tow island about two 


, who was examining the shore 


water's edge was a hugeblack bear. The chance - 
was too gocd to be lost, £0, phew æ word, ihey. 


The bear waited till they were within a hun- 
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“What are we todo rat asked Frank, in despair, 


jas the full appreciation of their desolate and 


helpless position came to him, 

“I reckon we'd better start a fire, an’ sit down 
by it to think,” said Berry, evidently unable to 
give a satisfactory opinion without deliberation. 

The fire was started, and they broiled and ate 
some of the bear-meat; but the calamity had 
ruined three very promising appetites. 

Pniling the long gray moss from the trees, they 
made beds,a'd went to sleep by the fire, but the 
song and saljies of wit customary to suchoccasions 
were hushed. Hach apretended to sleep, and 
thought everybody asleep but himself, They 
practised this innocent odriin till near day- 
light, but wheo the ominous wiad, that had been 
eighing for long hours through the ‘gloomy 
cypress-trees, like a prelude to a mighty funerala 
dirge, disd out, and then .began a rain such as 
neither Borry nor Robert Jordan had ever seen 
before. They were soon dripping wet, and when 
daylight came, bringing no cessation to the 
deluge, they saw the solid earth of the island 
turning into a liquid morass. — mA 

“ Tte island will soon be flooded if this thing 
keeps up,” said Mr. Berry, toward nightfall, as 
they stood about the bear, appeasing their 
appelites—now sharp enough—on the raw flesh. 

‘And what are we todo, Mr. Berry?’’ asked 
Frank. 

‘“We must take to the trees, I reckon.” 

“To the trees?” . 

“Yes; or be ate up by the alligators, See, 


they’re alee crawlin’ nearer! ” 


Berry pointed to a score of hideous creatures 
not thirty yards off. 

“ Yes, and we must take to the trees before it 
gets dark, for, if the rain keeps up till morning, 
the water will be waist-deep where we stand,’’ 
said Robert, looking about at the trees asif he 
were selecting one. 

“ And the dog—what will we do with him?”’ 

“ Ho must take his chances, Fratk.’’ 

The beautiful creature was looking into their 
faces as if hs understood what they said. 

All through the day it had rained, and it pros 
mised tò rain all through the n ght; so, selectin 
a tree with low branches, the three men climbed 
upand perched themsel¥es where they could be 
most comfortable, if the word “comfortable ’’ be 
at all appropriate in such a connection. 

Night came, black and chilling, and still the 
rain Came down in perpendicular torrénts. It 
would be useless to attempt a description of the 
long, black hours. Robert Jordan acknowledged 
to himself he bad never been in such a tight place, 
and, through the gloomy hours, he thought of the 
sweet girl in her Southern home who might long 
Waitin vain for his coming. He blamed himss}f 
for not having stayed at home, satisfied with past 
adventures, 

Day came, with still the heavy clouds above 
and the rain pouring down. The dog had clam: 
bered up a cypress-tree, and was whining pite» 
ously, and the three men were weary, cold, wet, 
and hungry. 

They saw nothing before them but cold and 
starvation. And, to add to the horror of their 
situation, the water beneath them swarmed with 
op n-mouthed alligators. 

About noon Mr, Berry, who had been looking 
abxiously at a floating object beneath, uttered a 
cry of joy, and, to the surprise of his companions, 
clambered down thë tree, and recklessly dashed 
into the water. : 


‘“ Whatisit? The boat!?? shouted Robert 


and Frank. 

There it was, sure enough—water-logged, but 
afloat. Mr. Berry rocked much of the water out, 
then got in and began bailing with all his might. 
He soon had it as dry as aiy thing could be in that 
storm. Everything was intact, and the two 
friends crawled down. A ee 

The next day they started down the river, un- 
caring for the game, and never halted till they 
reached Tampa. a e EE O 
brave Floridian in his bachelor quarters, then 
went North, taking with them thé’ hound” Sr 

The novice and the veteran were thoroughly 
satisfied with their last hunt, though, for years 
after Robert Jordan’s marriage, the adventure 
among the alligators was always a subject Frank 
aad hadin reserve ifthe conversation threatened. 

ag. | 


Robert and Frank sorne a day with the 
aa 
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ANECDOTES, INCIDENTS, AND USEFUL 
INFORMATION. 


Contributions from subscribers are invited for this column. 
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WHY sro- jokesjlike nuts? Because the dryer 
they are, the better they crack. 

Way must your. nose necessarily bə- in the 
middle of pie face? Beearse it fetho scenter. 

-Å PHImADELPHIA Man has worn the same pair 
of linen trousers forty-nine summers. They have 
been in style seyen times, 

AN Irish member of the House of Commons 
once remarked: that a man could not bo in two 
places-at once, barring he was a bird. 

“YEs, I want my daughter to siudy rhetoric,” 
replied a fond mother; “for she can’t fry pan- 
cakes now without smoking the house all up.’’ 


A NEWSPAPER Coarsely calls thé Chinese eml- | 


grant a beat. Regarding him gs a vegetable, we 
should prefer to speak of him as a queuecomer. 
St, Joun’s BreaD.—The frnit of the carob 
tree was supposed to have been eaten by St. 
John in the Wilderness, whence it was named 
St. Jobn’s bread. 
E Sz. Joun’s Wort.—The peasants of France 
and Germany gather,on St. Jobn’s Day, a species 
of the plant St. John’s Wort, and hang in their 
windows, as a charm against evil spirits. 
A GIRL Visited a music-sa0p and asked for 
+‘ The Heart Boiled Down with Grease and Care,” 
and f When I Swallowed Homemade Pies.” The 
clerk at once recognised what she desired. 


A City lawyer was makinga high-flown spsech 


the other day, telling about angoi’s tears, weep- 


ing willows, and tombstones, when his honour 
eaid; “Confine yourself to the dog-fighi,”’ 


A QUEEN CALLED A Kinc.—The Hungarians 


formerly gave the name of King to their Queen 
Mary, to avoid the infamy which the laws of that 


country cast upon those who are governed by 


Women ; accordingly, she bora the title of King 
Mary, till her marriage with Sigismund, at which 
time ghe took the.titie of Queen. 

A Nor sa olina ote ~ : kaa 
run a locomotive 
road, and when he picked bimself up, after being 
thrown twenty feet, and landing on his head, he 
said, “ You don’t ketch dis yer chile doin’ dat 
agin. It’s a right smart wonder I didn’t tear 
deso britches clean off.”’ 

Tus Froe TAKING ITS Foop.—The friend to 
whom I am indebted for having first called my 
attention to this amusing exhibition happened to 
be re-potting come green- house plants ; and meet- 
ing with a moderate-sized worm among the roots 
of one of them, he carelessly threw it aside, into 
a damp corner near the green-house. Almost 
immediately a frog issued from his lurking-place 
close by, commenced his attack upon the worm, 
and soon despatched’ it.. Another worm was 
thrown to him, which he treated in the same 
menner. Bat the amueing part of the business is 
to watch the manner in which the frog first 
notices his prey ; and this I can compare to no- 
thing £o aptly as to what, indeed, it very much 
resembles, a pointer-dog setting his game; he 
makes, in. short, a dead set at it, ofteniimes, too 
(if the relative position of the two animals’ so 
require it), with a slight bend or inclination, 
more cr less, of ‘the fore pari of the- body to 
ore pide, just as we often fee a pointer 
turn suddenly when ‘the game is on One 


side of him, and he “has approached ‘very zear 


before he has perceived it, -After.a pause of some 


_ seconds, or more, the frog: makes “a dart at the 


worm, endeavouring to seize it wish his mouth, 
In this attempt he frequently fails more than 
once, and generally waits fora short interval, 
acting the pointer, as it were, between each 
attack. Having succeeded at last ‘in getting thie 
worm into his mouth, if if be a largé one} he ic 
unable to swallow it immediately, and all at onca ; 
and the portion of the worm which remeing un- 
swallowed, and extends out of. the mouth of its 
destrpyér, of course wreaths about, and struggles 
Wilh a tortuous miotion.” With much {bat some- 
what grotesque) dexterity, the frog then employs 


his two fore feet, shoving abd bandying the worm, | 
first. with one, and then with the other, in order. 


to keep it as nearly as may be in the centre of 
his'meuth, till the wholo'is swallowed. © 50 = 


the other day 0% the Air Line 


A YOUNG GENTLEMAN’S JOURNAL, 


A LITTLE girl was told to spell ferment, and) 
give the meaning, witha sentence in which it was 


used, The following wags literally her answer :— 
“ F-e>r-m-e-D-t, a yerb, signifying to werk; I 


loye to ferment in-the garden,’’ 


AMERICAN TEACHER: “‘Who was the first 
man! Head Scholar : “ Washingtoa ; he was the 
first in war, first in——-’’ Teacher: “No, 
no; Adam was the first man,’ Head Scholar: 
‘‘Ob, Lif you're talking of foreiguers, I œ pose 
he was 1”? | oars 

A. TEACHER, questioning little boys about the 
graduation in the seale of being, asked, “ What 
comes next to man?’’ whereupon a little shaver, 
who was evidently smarting under the sense of 
previous defeat, immediately distanced all com- 
petitors by promptly shouting, “ His undershirt, 
ma’am l? . 

A youna lady who entered a music shop, and 
asked the young madin attendance, “* Have you 


‘ aa? o7? ; i d l ; ed A, Be à at A E E, baler Rear 
spied. ANo maam, Ton mostly troubled with | therë 43 idle doaht but that ib might bo Borom- 


replied, “ No, ms’am, I’m mostly troubled with 
the nightmare.’ He didn’t keow why she went 
out- so hurriedly, and slammed the shop door 
after her. ` E ete Pes 


‘* My faith !” said a little Italian to his friend, 
as they walked along behind young Strut, who. 


assumed a vast Consequence on the streagth of 
being worth thirty thousand dollars—“ my falth 1 


TT shonld like to make one grand speculation.” 
you spéculate, signore ? 2”. 
asked his companion. ‘ Ishould like to-buy that: 


“s And in what would 


young man for what others think him worth, and 
sell him-for what he thinks himself worth ; it 
would make me one grand fortune.” 


Puuuine BARS BY Way oF. REMEMBRANCE, 


&c.—Among the Romans it wasa custom to pull 
or pinch the ears of witnesse’, present at any 
transaction, that they might remember it when 
they were called to give in their testimony. 


Among the Athenians, it was a mark of nobi-- 


lity to have thé ears bored; and among the 
Hebrews and Romans this was a mark of ser- 
yitude. Butler tells us “that a witty knave 


bargained with a seller of lace, in London, for #0 


to the other. When . hey “had agreed, he told | 


her that he believed sho had not quite enough 
to perform the covenant, for one of his ears 
was nailed to pillory at Bristol. Mandeville tells 
of a people somewhere, that used their ears for 
cushions. Anda servant of his (says Dr. Bul- 
wer) that could not conceal his Midas, told. me 
lately in private, that going to bed, he binds 
them to his crown, and they servé him for 
quilted night-caps,” 


Tue WINGED LIZARD. —The Pterodaciylus, or 
winged lizard, one of the most extraordiaary 
productions of the fossil world, is an animal 
which forms the intermediate link, hitherto 
deemed to exist only in fable, between birds and 
reptiles. ‘This creature, previously known in fwo 


| formations upon the continent, hasbeen recognised 


in the lias of Dorsetshire. We cannot resist the 
temptation to introduce this remarkable animal 
in the language of Professor Buckland :—* In 
sizo and general form, ond in the disporition 
‘and character of its wings, this fossil genis, 
according to Onyier, somewhat resembled our 
modern:bats and vampyres, but had its. beak elon- 
gated like a bill ofa woodcock, aod armed with 
teeth, like the snout of a crocodile ; its’ yertab: x, 
ribs, pelvis, logs, and feet, resembled those of.a 
lizard ; its three anterior fingers terminated in 
long ‘hooked claws, like’that’on’ the fore -finger 
of the bat; and over its body was a covering, 
neither composed of feather, asin the bird, nor 
of hair, ‘as inthe bat,’ but of scaly armour,’ liko’ 
that of an iguana; in short, a monster, resembling 
nothing that has ever been seen er heard of 
excepting the dragons of romances and “heraldry. 
Moreover, it was probably’ nootivagous" ’ ad’ 
insectivorous, and in both these points resembled 
the bat; but differed:-{rom it, in baving ‘the most 
important bones in its body constructed after the 
maner of those of reptiles. With flocks of such 
like:creatures fyingsin the air, and shoals of po 
less monstrous Ichthyosauri' and Plesiosanri 
swarming i the deean, and gigantic crocodiles 
and. tortoises crawling on the shores, of the pri- 
pardani and ee, sin; a a must 
ave beon strangely tenanted in those early perio 
GE Sur anda A RTOS 


| swimming. 
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FLYING KITES IN THE WATER. 
CONCERNING the art of flying kites in the water 
one of Doctor Franklin’s anecdotes came to my 
mind. When a boy, he amnsed himself one day 
with flyiog a paper kite, and approaching the 
banks of a lake nearly a mile broad, he tied the 
string to a stake, and the kite ascended toa 
considerable height above the water whilst he was 
g. Desirous of amusing himself with 
his kite, and. enjoying at the seme timo the plea- 
sure of swimming, he returned and loosing from 
the stake the string with the little stick which 
was fastened to it, went agein into she water, 
whore he f: und that lying on his: back, and hold- 
ing the stick in his hands, he was drawn along 
the purface of the water in a yery agreeable 
manner, He then engaged another boy to carry 
his clothes round the pond to a certain spot, 
and began to cross the lake drawn pee DT 
his kite, which carried him over without the least 
fatigue. : | 

This was narrated by the Doctor himself, and 


plished by a confident swimmer, but,if itis true, 
as stated; that Doctor Franklin could not swim, 


| I am inclined to believe that his kite voyage wes 


but a passing thought from his fertile brain. 
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FOREIGN STAMPS, 
El oTncudin Bey PraF brat, 
= “dnciuding Servia, 1 t, Orazi, 
| "Saxony, Old Cuba, Wey Ee. 
| 100 RABE for 1s..7d., includingFin- 
; land, Moldo-Wallachia, Greece, 
Rome, Hanover, Qe., &c. ; 


For full particulars, and an im- 


P ELS "ynénse variety of other packets, 
: biuk i see ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUS 
coe JA, Catalogue 3d. All Post-free, 
STANLEY, GIBBONS, An GOWER-BTREET, 


James Thomson, 182, North-street, Glasgow. or 60 
4d,,and 130 for 7d., post free. Celebrated “ Please All 7 
pàckets, in praise of which, J. T. as during the last six 
years received hundreds of unsolicited letters. Packets 
include Peru, Russia, Datgh, Indiés, Chili, Oldenburg, 
Nova Scotia,St. Lucia, Ionian, Spain, Orange States, Hon 
Kong, Brezil, Sweden, and others rare, Gratis with Td. 
packet two good unused stamps. Agents wanted, high 
commission. Sheets sont on approval, - 

C. H. HÜ, 9, Buckingham-buildings, Hillhead, Glas- 
gow. 110 for 6d., 240 for 1s., 1,000 for 28. 10d. All post- 
free. All unequalled. Try one. Each contains two 
different of Java, Servia, Guiana, Oldenburg, Hamburg, 
Russia, Paraguay, Ionian islands, Chili, Denmark, Hol- 
land, Spain, Hong Kony, &¢., &c. Gratis, wich 2s. 10d. 
packet, tures sets. Cheapest packots ever offered. Agents 
wantéd. “High rate of ppyment. 

Hollowa;’s Ointment and Pills are the best, cheapest, 
and the most popular remedies at all seasons, and uader 
‘all circumstances they’ may be used with saicty and 
with the ¢ertainty of doing good. Hruptioas, rashes, 
and ail descriptions of skin diseases, sores, uléera- 
tions, and’burus are presently benefited and ultimately 
cured by these healing, soothing, and purilyicg medica- 
ments. The Ointment rubbed upon theabdomen checks 
all tendency to irritation in the bowels, and averts 
diarrhoea and other disorders of the intestines frequently 
prevailing’ through the summer and fruit seasons. Heat 
lumps, blotches, pimples, inflzmmations of the skin, 
muscular pains, neuralgic affections, and onlarged 
glands can be éffectively evercome by using Holloway’s 
remédiés according to the “instructions accompatiying 


every packet. 
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 ECORREBPONDENEE, 


-d oe 


All letters must be addressed to George Emmett 
Youne Briton, Hogarth House, St, Bride’s-avenue, 
uondon, E.O. 


A WELL WISHER.—]. Writing very fair. 2, We canno 

ad Sh ak 3. Resolu abandon it. 
COLONEL JACK.— You are likely to do well if you perse 

vere ; being botnd to a trade does not always insure 

. 2. Writing very good. 3. See our notice; 

we do not insert books for exchange gratis. 4. Swim- 

ming is an excellent exercise, and once a day in the 

summer not hurt you. 5, You may outgrow the 

bleeding from the nose, but it would be wiser to con- 
sult a medical man. 6. Above the average. 

GEORGE KING.—Asterisks do not always refer to marginal 
notes ; if more than one is used in a line, they are in- 
tended as a bresk to the story. 2.The marks gene- 
rally arise from accidental blows ; they will disappear. 
3. ‘There are a dozen poems of the name. To which 
do oe refer? 4. Exercise promotes growth; try it. 
5. Thanks. 6. We do not understand you. What 
obelisk ? i - 

JOH.—The remark refers to a wooden door; a rabbit- 
hutch: should be fronted by two doors. one of wire- 
work, the other of wood, covering the breeding den. 
2. We cannot tell you how tal] you may become, but 
you promise well. 3. We are ;leased to learn our 
journals are so warmly approved of, 

T. TANNER.—It is with pleasure that we return thanks 
fer your encomiums upon “Tom Wildrake’s School- 
days; ” the task of replying to the heap of praises we 
receive is a-pleasant toil, although we have nearly ex- 
hausted our vocabulary of thanks. 2, Look out for 
the new fea story ina week or so. 3. Writing very 
good, 4. The story is a piece of absurdit;, the inven- 
tion of some would-be wit. 

W. SLICK. Your charade is incomplete—the only bar to 
its insertion. Send again. 

Dick.—More praise for “Tom Wildrake;” we are 
fairly overwhelmed—thanks, 2. It is impossible at 
times to haye the illustrations and matter match in 
the same number,—but we will try to please you. 

O. H. BainEy.—Poem nearly up to the mark, but not 
quite, Goin again, and win a space in ovr columns. 

Don JuAn.—Use a little rum and castor oil in equal pro- 
portions ; it is an excellent thing for the hair. 

Sam Rust.—The post of Commander-in-Chief does not 
descend from father to son, 

A BAD Boy.—Under any circumstances we should have 
had an easy mind; knowing how earnest our efforts 
were to please and instruct; but now that praise is 

ed upon us like a mountain, we shall go cheer- 
fully on our way, bearing our burden joyfully. 

YOUNG PASH A.— You suffer from a disordered stomach. 


~~ Let your diet be plain, take as müch exercise as you 
ca y -over-fetiguing yourself, bathe fre- 
qnestly, and jet vs OW you fot On. Moderation 


i x t 
in all things is the secret of sound healih, and we 
have proved it. 

Tom WILDRAKE.—Our arithmetical figures were bor- 
rowed by the Arabians from the Brachmans (the philo- 
sophers of India), who were much skilled in the know- 
ledge of numbers. The Arabians, before that time, 
made use of letters to count with. 

A SoLpIER.—Nearly 400,000 yeomanry and volunteers 
enrolled the msel ves in 1803. 

ONE OF THE Ix HUNDKED.—The word “ Hussar ”’ is of 
Alungarian origin, and sigvifies in that tongue “ twen- 
tittb,”’ the term. being originally applied to a picked 
corps formed by & fel ction of the finest men in every 
twevty taken trom different regiments. 

HAWRK’S Eyu,—It was Tippoo Sahib, Sultan of Mysore, 
who said he would rather “te a tiger fora day than 
& sheep for a thousand years.” Never was there 
uttered a sentiment more characteristic of its 
epeaker. 

CaDrT.—Ceptain Marryat was a naval ficer. Captain 
Mayne Reid a military officer. Your last que:tion 
will no doubt be answered if you write to the gentle- 
man. Weare unable to.comply with your request. If 

ou are, as you say, & naval cadet, you will be able te 
judge for yourself. 

A READER OF THE “ YOUNG BRiTON.’’—If you possess 
eany vocal ability join a singing class, which will teach 
you time and other essential points. But, if you can 
afford it, fake lessons from a plivate tutor. 

WALLACE.— We do not know of any book specially de- 
voted to the subject. You can buy a Variety of hair 
dyes at any che mist’s, but as they may prove too ex- 


pensive for your purpose, we give a few recipes by: 


which you can make hair dyes just as good as those to 
be bought at an exorbitant price. The following is 
made of two solutions; For solution 1 take hydro- 
rulphuret of ammonia one ounce, solution of potash 
three drachms, distilled or rain water one ounce, Mix 
and put into small bottles, labelling No. 1. Solution 
No. 2, nitrate of silver one drachm, distilled or rain 
water two ounces. Dissolved and labelled No. 2, The 
first- solution should be applied to the hair with a 
tooth-brush, and the application continued for fifteen 
or twenty minutes. ‘The second solution is then 
brushed over and used to separate the hair. The 
liquid should come in contact with every part, but 
care must be taken that it does not touch the skin, as 
it will leave a dark stain wherever it comes in contact. 
Another mode for dyeing the hair is to take equal parts 
of litharge and lime, and mix with water to form a 
paste if black is desired; if brown is the colour re- 
quired mix with milk. Olean the hair thoroughly 
ith soda and water, then plaster the paste peony 
ickly before going to bed, and cover the head with 
oilskin or a handkerchief. Next morning brush the 
powder out and oil the hair. $ 
GRIMSBY.—When the stone is ground stretch a piece of 
Carpet on some wood. Spread some putty-powder on 


the capet, and sprinkle water thereon; rub the f 


atone on the carpet, and a brilliant polish will be pro- 
duced. : wa~ yi: 


JOHN PHILLIPs.—The West Lordon Boxin 


YOUNG GARDENER.—Dig a pit 3ft. square. 


THE YOUNG BRITON, 


FRED. MAY,—Gar, as an ‘inflammable aeriform fluid 
for lighting streets and other places was first described 
by Dr. Clayton in 1739. Coal-gas, for the purpose of 


illumination, was first tried in Cornwall by Mr. Mvr- 


dock, 1792, and was not introduced into London till 


1807, and nct generally used in the streets before 
1814. 
Tom DRAKE.—We have just had a new edition of ‘‘ Frank 
Fearless ’’ bound up, complete in. one volume, price 
` two shillings and sixpence, by post fourpence extra. 
’ Writing tolerably good, will do for a lawyer’s office. 
Smoking is decidedly injurious to the health of youtb, 
unless in rare cases where recommended by the doctor 
for certain diseases. At the best, smoking is an ex- 
pensive luxury, and when once acquired can rarely be 
given up. The habit is not a clean one either, as it 
. causes expectoration, and the fumes of tobacco are 
often objectionable to the fair sex. Besides this, it 
destroys the sensitiveness of one’s palate, and leaves 
a nasty taste in the mouth. If jou desire to preserve 
yur teeth,and keep your breath sweet, you will not 
take to smoking. 


Sige 


W. SpARKS:—Wrap the horse-shoe magnet with copper 


wire, connect with a galvanic battery, and ápply a 
strong current of electricity. 
WouLD-BE VoCaLisT.—Buy Mr, Ourwen’s tonic sol-fa 
music. It is easy, cheap, and true. Can be purchased 
at the Agency, Paternoster-row, London. Gets 
ub is a 


good club to learn boxing, but if “J. P.” wishes to 
join a club he cannot do better than write for the rules 
of the St. James’s Athletic Club. .Addriss, The Hon. 
Sec., St. James’s Athletic Club, Railway Viaduct, 
Albert-road, Peckham. 


PETER CARTER does not state what kind of paint he 


means. If commen paint, the best way is to rub down 
with a little linseed oil. Mix to the proper colour, 
and add more oil to a proper consistence, then 
strain. 


Youné Tom.—Turn your fuchsias outand look for worms 


or defective drainages Too much water will cause 
the buds to drop. Do not water till the surface of the 
mould is dry. e 


G. 8. SUPPER.—Cyanide of potassium can be bought at 


any wholesale chemist’s tor 2s. 6d. per pound. It is 
then in lumps. If you will communicate with us we 
will inform you how to prepare it for entomological 
purposes, and also how to preserve pups. 

Put 12in. of 


brick rubbish at thè bottom to secure a dry subsoil ; 
fil up with a mixture of loam and rank manure (a 
dead cat or dog is a fine stimulant for fruit). In this 
plant your vine, cutting off all damaged roots. Train 
your vine upen a south wall, if possible, and cut out 
all old wood and replace it by new wood, grown this. 
summer. All planting and pruning should be doné 
when the leaves have fallen, except the summer 
prunivg, which must be done in August, according 
to the season. ge A Reger. 
W. JAMInson.—We have no intention of bringing out a 

new journal. We have quite enough to do to look after 
the old one. Your suggestion would hardly be prac- 

ticable. What boy wouid pay twopence a number for 

á journal partially filled with old stories? If we tried 


such a venture we should require a secret means of | 


escape from Hogarth House, and a powerful body- 
guard to protect us from an outraged mob. Anything 
you want to know concerning the “ Sons of Britannia”? 
please write to the Editor, 6, Red Lion-comt, Fleet- 
street, E.C. The “Young Englishman ” is stillia 
priot from the first numbers. lf you are not able to 
procure it, we should take it as afayvour if you would 
kindly furnish us with the names and addresses of 

some of the newsagents in your district that we may 
send them numbers and showbills of our publications. 
The following will make a good cement to mend ivory: 
—Dirgolve l part of isinglass, and 2 white glue, in 30 
of water, strain and evaporate to 6 parts: Add 1-30th 
part of gum ma-tic dissolved in à a part of alcobo), 
and l partof zinc white. When rc quired for use warm 
and make up. 

T. HERON.—To make lemonade gas take a wide-mouthed 

bottle and fit a cok into it. Now make two holes in 

the cork of about the width of a quill with a round 

file, in one of the holes fix a small glass funnel with a 

tube reaching to the bottom of the bottle and in ihe 

other hole fix a piece of glass tubirg bent at a right 
angle and terminating just inside of the bottle. It is 
now ready for geverating the gas. Place a few pieces 
of marble inthe bottle and replace the cork. Now 
pour into the bottle by means of the funnel some 
muriatic acid, which may be procured at any chemist’s 
at 4d. per lb., moderating the action by the add.tion of 
water. The gas will now escaps through the shorter 
tube, and by means of a piece of indiarubber tubing 

conyeyed where required. à 

FRED. HERNE.—Not having tasted roast hedgehog we 
cannot say whether they are good or not, but the gip- 
sies say ‘they equal roast sucking-pig. They are of 
more use in the house than in the garden, as they eat 
cockroaches, crickets, &c., with great relish. In the 
garden they keep down the worms? 

FANNY can buy silkworms’ eggs and young silkworms 
in Oovent-garden, at about 10s. per ounce ; orata 
small greengrocer’s in less quantity for 12 a penny. 

J. P. D.—The cause ‘of milk becoming sour on stand- 
ing a few days is the conyersion of its sugar into an 
acid appropriately termed “ lactic” from the Latin 
word lac, milk. You might procure it at a che- 
mist’s, 

FLORISsT.—There is no cure, nor apparent causes of the 
disease; but we have always found that if the plants 
are carefully grown, and only dead manure is used, and 
more especially that no insects are allowed to obtain a 
footing on the plants, failure seldom occurs. It should 
be borne in mind that no fire heat is necessary for the 
production of fine plants, unless they are required very 
early indeed. 

TITMOUSE.—T hese birds require meal worms, which may 
be purchased at birdshops. Pigeons will pair in a few 
days if you zoep them in a cage together. 

L. O. D.—Rabbits breed $11 the year round, but require 
great care in winter. 


per copy. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS, 
L —0— 
WELCOME NEWS. 
Boys ;spread the tidings far and wide. 
LOOK OUT! LOOK OUT!! 
* FOR 


The story which George Emmett declares to be the most 
. brilliant Nautical Romance ever penned. 
The title, like the story, is an attractive one, for before 
all nations in the world we have ever had occasion to be 
proud of : 


OUR SAUCY SAILOR BOYS. 


Itis with much confidence, therefore, that George 


Emmett submits for your approval the thrilling and 


heroic adventures recorded under the title of 
OUR SAUCY SAILOR BOYS, 
OR á 


FOR ENGLAND, HOME, AND. BEAUTY, 


LOOK OUT! LOOK OUT!! 
for the immediate appearance of 
OUR SAUCY SAILOR BOYS, 
OR | 7 i 
OR, ENGLAND, HOME, AND BEAUTY. 


LOOK AT THIS !!! 


Hogarth House has scored another success, The whole 
of the first edition of 


DEATH OR GLORY 


was ordered a week in advance by the booksellers, 
therefore a second edition hss been printed, together 
with the magnificent E 


COLOURED PLATE, 


depicting the gallant lancer unhorsed,his lance shattered 
his left hand gripping the bridle of his steed (from 


which he has just been dismounted), his right hand vpon — 


the hilt of his sabre, drawing his bright blade to defend 
himself from the foe, whilst the shot and.shell from the 
enemy’s fiéld batteries are bursting around him,  - 


_ “< DEATH OR GLORY 
The Coloured Wrapper and the Plate are well worth 
One Shilling, but the price you will have to pay is but 
wet ta ONE PENNY. 
For Nos.1 and 2, 32:pages letter press, printed on 


superfine plate-paper, the Jarge plate, and the coloured 
“wrapper, can now be obtained of all booksellers every- 
where, or per return of post by sending JAd. in stamps to 
George Emmett, Hogarth Huuse. 


LOOK AT THIS, BOYS! 
TOM WILDRAKE’S SCHOOLDAYS, 


By GEORGE EMM. TT. . 

The whole of the Numbers reprinted—the whole of 
the Coloured Plates in stocx, 2nd will be given away to 
every purchaser. Z i 

Remember, now Ready, and can be ordered at your 
bookseller’s, the complete edition of this never-yet- 
équalled school story. 

All the Numbers in print, and you can buy as many 
Numbers as youlike, 

ONE PENNY 
No charge is made for the ecloured plates. 
A specimen copy sent free to any address. 


TOM WILDRAKE’S SCHOOLDAYS 


Is also published, -and may now be obtained, in Shilling 
Volumes. 
Remember, complete in 5 Volumes, at 1s. each Volume. 


THE GRAND PRIZE EDITION. 


Hundreds of copies given away by Parents, Guardians, 
and Schoolmasters. The complete edition of 


TOM WILDRAKE’S SCHOOLDAYS, 
Handsomely bound in cloth, and gilt lettered, price Five 
Shillings and Sixpence. 

N.B,—Your bookseller will obtain this grand story 
either in Penny Numbers, Shilling Volumes, or the Prize 
Edition. If you cannot obtain this grand work from your 
newsagent, send the,stamps to GEORGE Emmett, HO- 
garth House, St. Bride’s, London, E.C., and you will re- 
ceive per return of post, and Post Free, the glorious story 
in such portions as you may desire. 

Every boy who has not read 


TOM WILDRAKE’S SCHOOLDAYS 


ought to make up for lost time by ordering at once. 


w 


THE YOUNG BRITON, No. 427, Division XXXIV, No. 11 


SUBSCRIPTION. 
-. Subscribers in the country unable to obtain the 
YOUNG BRITON can receive the numbers on the day of 
publication, post free, on the following terms :— 
Three months eoe eee soe 1s, 8d. 


” eee e.. ose 3s. $d. 
Twelve ,, i apenas. OB. “6d, 
Monthly Parts eee t.. eee Os, 7d. 
Quarterly Division ... x 3 ls, 10d. 


Letters containing stam ps or P. O. O. to be addréssed 
to George Emmett, Hogarth House, St. Bride’s-ayvenue 
Fleet-street, London, E.O. 


London: Printed by BRADLEY and COMPANY 
12 and 138, F e, E.C.; and Published for the 
Proprietors, at Hogarth House, St. Bride’s-ayenue. 
Fléet-street, London, E,C. s 


Published every Friday, at 9 am. In Monthly Parts, 25th of eve 


ry Month, Sixpence. Aiso ia Quarterly Divisions, ts: 8d; 


ad 


One Penny. 


